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AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOR. 

4  WRITER  in  the  Cigare  has  stated  that  with  their  new 
A  befurred  jackets,  their  vermilion  k^pis,  and  their  red 
trousers,  the  officers  of  the  French  staff  resemble  the  Sou¬ 
dan  goose,  a  red-le^"ed  bini,  with  a  ruff  r.nd  a  crimson  bill, 
tapt.  Spad.assc,  of  the  stall',  h.as  taken  offence  at  this  com- 
pirison,  and  M.  Tartine,  wlio,  loving  the  army,  would  at 
any  other  moment  have  tendered  an  apology,  lias  from  tlie 
simple  fact  of  filling  the  editorial  chair  for  a  day,  and  be¬ 
ing  out  of  temjier  during  his  tenure  of  office,  indorsed  his 
brother  journalist’s  liliei,  ami  declared  himself  personally 
responsible.  Accordingly  Capt.  Sjiadasse  and  M.  Tartine 
are  going  to  try  ami  run  each  other  through  with  foils  at 
balfpast  ei'iht  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Wood  of  Vin¬ 
cennes.  Tliis  is  what  in  civilized  countries  is  termed  “  an 
affair  of  honor.” 

M.  Tartine’s  two  friends  are  MM.  Plumeau  and  de  Linda, 
both  of  the  Cigare ;  Capt.  Spadasse’s,  Lieut,  de  Rierrafeu 
and  Viscoant  de  Caracole,  liotn  of  the  staff.  Capt.  Spadasse 
being  the  insulted  party  has  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
has  selected  foils,  because  he  is  a  good  fencer ;  M.  Tartine, 
who  is  also  a  good  fencer,  as  every  Parisian  journalist  need 
be,  is  rejoiced  at  this  selection.  The  prospect  of  the  duel 
has  caused  some  excitement  at  the  Cigare  office,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  duel  is  any  tiling  new  to  that  most  respected 
organ,  but  Ix'cause  a  delicate  question  has  arisen  which  the 
e<litor  alone  was  quite  competent  to  solve,  and  has  solved. 
The  question  was  this :  Considering  that  the  paragraph 
about  the  Soudan  goose  was  not  written  by  M.  Tartine,  but 
by  M.  Hector  Sonpeaulait,  aged  twenty-two,  had  M.  Tar¬ 
tine  any  right  to  take  the  g'orious  conseijuences  of  it  on  his 
own  shoulders  V  M.  Sou])eaulait  contends  no.  He  has  never 
vet  fought  a  duel,  and  this  brush  with  an  officer  of  the  staff 
IS  just  the  opportunity  he  ha<l  long  been  awaiting  of  getting 
into  public  notice,  lie  thinks  himself  ill-used.  M.  Tartine, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  paragrajih  having  been 
signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  and  not  with  M.  Soiipeaiilait’s 
real  name,  the  resjionsibilitv  of  it  rested  with  the  acting 
editor;  and  that,  further,  tlie  duel  having  resulted  much 
less  from  the  paragraph  itself  than  from  the  tone  ado[>ted  by 
JL  Tartine  in  answering  ]\L  Spadasse’s  expostulations,  it  is 
unquestionably  upon  him  that  the  honor  of  the  meeting  de¬ 
volves.  The  editor,  viewing  the  case  with  an  equal  eye,  has 
admitted  M.  Tartine’s  claims  to  be  sound,  and  on  all  counts 
nonsuited  the  plaintiff.  This  has  been  a  great  grief  to  M.  Sou- 
peaulait.  Preparatory  to  a  duel  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the 
combatants  to  siiend  a  few  hours  with  their  resjiective  fen¬ 
cing-masters  ;  JI.  Tartine  has  not  disdained  the  practice,  and, 
trough  an  old  hand  in  this  sort  of  business,  he  has  listened 
with  his  wonted  deference  to  the  counsels  about  keejiing 
one’s  eye  steady,  one’s  wrist  firm,  and  one’s  body  well 
thrown  hack.  “  Now,  then,  lunge  I  ”  roars  out  the  fencing- 
master,  and  M.  Tartine  lunges.  “  Yes,  that’s  it,  but  make 
rather  less  play  with  your  elbow;  the  mistake  about  civilians 
ts  that  they  don’t  believe  enough  in  the  wrist,  and  the  wrist’s 
says  the  F.  M.  “  Now,  then,  lunge  again ;  ”  and 
M  ki****^  Tartine  makes  such  a  scientific  thrust  that  his 
lod  bends  like  a  half-circle,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to 
?“*P‘  “  Hood  1  ”  cries  the  master,  “  but  rather  too  good ; 
“  that  thrust  were  parried  you’d  be  off  your  balance  and 
rot  able  to  cover  in  time.  See  I  ”  and  quick  as  a  flash  M. 


Tartine’s  foil  is  clicked  aside,  and  before  he  can  break  he 
is  spotted  just  where  the  right  lung  works.  He  laughs. 
“  If  my  antagonist  were  as  prompt  as  you,  I  should  make 
my  will  to-night.”  “  The  Staff  are  always  good  swordsmen,” 
answers  the  F.  M.  “  They  have  nothing  else  to  do.  This 
is  how  I  class  the  army :  Staff,  infantry,  light  cavalry,  en¬ 
gineers,  heavy  cavalry,  artillery.  Your  Capt.  Siiailasse 
is  a  tough  man ;  I  know  him  ;  but  never  miiul  that,  keep 
your  eye  to  the  front,  and  I  answer  for  you.”  With  this 
blessing  M.  Tartine  takes  off  his  mask,  while  the  fencing- 
master  wraps  up  in  baize  a  pair  of  deft-looking  weajions, 
which  he  kindly  loans  out  to  his  pupils  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  and  which,  says  he,  have  done  a  pretty  amount 
of  bleeding  in  their  d.ay.  M.  Tartine  knows  them  tiir  old 
friends,  and  consigns  them  to  MM.  Plumeau  and  de  Linc.a. 
Then  he  dresses,  strolls  home  with  his  friemls,  lingering 
just  long  enough  on  the  way  to  take  a  glass  of  vermouth, 
and  once  home  is  for  sitting  down  and  writing  his  next 
day’s  chronique,  but  that  his  friends  protest  with  energy 
and  indignation,  forcing  him  to  go  to  bed  on  the  spot,  and 
exacting  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  he  will  not  get  up 
again  when  they  are  gone.  M.  Tartine  reluctantly  promises, 
a  id  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  fireplace,  where  the  embers  of 
a  fire  of  beech  logs  are  dying  out,  soon  after  falls  into  slum¬ 
ber  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Tlie  winter  morning  is  breaking  grayly  over  Paris,  when 
the  two  friends  re-apjiear  on  the  morrow  with  a  roomy  cab 
and  a  surgeon.  Tlie  surgeon  is  the  damping  feature  of 
these  episodes.  He  scans  you,  apjiears  to  weigh  mentally 
how  much  blood  there  is  in  your  veins,  and  reveals  by  the 
bulginess  of  his  coat-tails  that  he  has  brought  an  instrument- 
case  wiih  him.  Then  in  shaking  hands  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  his  extending  his  forefinger  so  as  to  touch  your  pulse, 
and  in  a  voice  that  sounds  knell-like,  though  it  is  meant  to 
be  encour.aging,  he  says,  “  You’ll  do.”  Tliere  is  a  contro¬ 
versy  among  doctors  as  to  the  best  thing  to  drink  liefore 
starting ;  some  say  black  coffee,  others  lirandy  and  water, 
others  nothing  at  all.  M.  Tartine’s  surgeon  suggests  coffee 
for  the  patient  —  that  is  the  combatant  —  and  the  other 
mixture  for  the  rest  of  the  company ;  also  smoke  for  every¬ 
body  except  M.  Tartine,  who  is  best  without  it.  So  while 
M.  Tartine  dresses,  M.  Plumeau  makes  coffee  with  a  spirit- 
of-wine  lamp,  M.  Linea  mixes  one-third  of  pale  cognac,  to 
two-thirds  of  nq.  pur.,  and  the  surgeon  helps  himself  to  tra- 
bueos.  All  this  is  done  quickly  though,  for  the  Wooil  of 
Vincennes  is  Fate’s  own  distance  away,  and  there  is  a  very 
pardonable  wish  on  the  part  of  the  whole  circle  to  be  first 
on  the  ground.  M.  Tartine  is  soon  dressed,  and  the  sur¬ 
geon  takes  this  opportunity  of  drawing  M.  Pluiiie.au  aside 
and  asking  whether  a  little  sal-volatile  would  not  1x5  — 
but  the  look  M.  Plumeau  casts  him  is  so  lailen  with 
strong  protest  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  that  the  surgeon  mum¬ 
bles  an  “  I  beg  pardon,”  and  concludes  that  decidedly  this  M. 
Tartine  is  not  a  man  to  be  apprehensive  alxiut.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  every  thing  is  ready,  the  coffee  is  sipped,  and 
the  brandy  and  water  gulped  ;  M.  Tartine  obtains,  after  a 
little  pleading,  permission  to  light  a  cigar  like  the  rest,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  his  invariable  custom  so  to  do ;  and  then, 
walking  on  tiptoe  so  as  to  wake  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
other  lodgers,  the  whole  party  stalks,  stealthy  and  cloud- 
encompassed,  down  the  stairs.  Of  course  the  cabiinn  sees 
at  a  glance  on  what  sort  of  errand  he  is  going,  and  his  fea¬ 
tures  break  into  a  smile,  for  he  likes  this  kind  of  fare,  well 
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kno'vinjr  that,  whichever  way  the  chance  turns,  his  day’s 
receipts  will  be  the  better  for  it,  duellists  bein"  generous  lor 
pood  luck.  Two  nags  compose  Ids  team,  and  he  whirls  them 
into  a  race  trot.  Tlie  early  baker,  with  basket  on  his  back 
and  yartls  of  brea<l  tapering  out  like  the  masts  of  a  ship, 
turns  round  on  the  pavement  to  look  ;  the  milkwoman  in 
her  donkey-cart,  with  bri'jht  tin  pails  around  her,  gets  hasti¬ 
ly  out  of  the  way,  tind  clamors  remonstrances ;  a  pair  of 
night  jwlicemen  waiting  at  a  street  corner  to  be  relieved 
notice  the  baize  covering  of  the  tiiils  held  fishing-rod  wise 
between  M.  Plumeau’s  knees,  wink  to  each  other,  and  smile ; 
and  a  ragman,  who  has  seen  more  than  one  trij)  such  as  this 
since  he  has  plied  his  small-hour  avocations  in  Paris,  waves 
his  crook  as  though  to  say,  “  I  know  what  you’re  alxiut, 
messieurs ;  but  it’s  tame  sport  at  the  best.”  Five  and  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  after  starting  the  Pastille  is  nuiched  ;  in  another 
ten  minutes  the  Faultourg  St.  Antoine,  nietrojiolis  of  cabinet¬ 
makers,  is  cleared ;  and,  breasting  with  undiminished  vigor 
the  once  magnificent  but  (since  the  siege)  halMenuded  Av¬ 
enue  de  Vincennes,  the  two  cali-horscs  make  the  best  of 
their  way  tow'anl  the  donjon  keep,  which  has  served  as  a 
State  prison  in  former  times,  and  will  no  doubt  do  so  again, 
an  it  please  Heaven.  During  this  while  the  conversation 
Inside  the  cab  has  turned  on  the  weather,  which  is  fine,  on 
the  springs  of  the  cab,  —  which  are  less  so,  —  and  on  the 
paragriipli,  cause  of  the  im]K-nding  strife.  M.  Tartine  de¬ 
clares  that  he  regrets  this  ptiragraph  as  much  as  any  man, 
iind  shall  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  the  duel  is  over  say  so. 
“  Why  not  say  it  before  the  tluel  ?  ”  asks  the  surgeon.  But 
to  this  M.  Tartine  replies  at  once  with  great  energy,  “  Nev¬ 
er  !  ”  thus  proclaiming  his  adherence  to  those  time-iiallowed 
principles  of  honor  which  permit  a  man  to  declare  himself 
in  the  wrong  once  he  has  run  his  adversary  through  the 
bo<iy,  but  on  no  account  belbre  that.  M.  'lartine  is  still 
dilating  on  this  subject  when  the  cab  begins  to  slacken 
speed ;  then  it  turns,  and  finally  stops  at  the  place  agreed 
ujxin  —  a  sequestered  mxik  of  wckmI,  which  really  for  cut¬ 
ting  a  man’s  throat,  or  having  one’s  own  cut,  is  as  pleasant 
a  locality  as  need  be.  Tlie  literary  party  have  preceded 
the  military  by  just  four  minutes ;  but  the  officers  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  time  so  tar  as  the  fipixiintinent  is  concerned,  so  no- 
bo<lv  has  any  reason  to  blusli.  Caj>t.  Spadasse  is  in  plain 
clotKes,  so  is  Lieut,  de  Pierrafeu,  but  Viscount  de  Caracole, 
lH.dng  on  duty  that  day  with  his  chief,  is  in  uniform,  and, 
fors(K)th,  instead  of  resembling  a  Soudan  goose,  he  looks  in 
his  frogged  jacket  and  gold  aiglets  a  very  smart  young  gen¬ 
tleman.  A  military  surgeon  who  accompanies  the  officers 
is  also  in  uniform,  and  wears  sjiectacles.  There  is  some 
ceremonious  bowing  all  round,  and  then  for  form’s  sake 
the  four  seconds  advance  and  confer,  with  every  appearance 
of  gravity,  as  to  whether  a  reconciliation  is  not  possible; 
during  this  oollocpiy  the  military  surgeon,  a  man  of  method, 
opens  his  instrument-ease  and  lays  it  on  the  grass.  Of  course 
a  reconciliation  is  not  ixjssible.  Capt.  Spadasse  could  over¬ 
look  the  goose  allusion,  but  there  has  been  an  article  in  the 
Cigare  headed  “  Prsetorianism,”  which  is  most  offensive  to 
the  whole  service,  an  1  bloodshed  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Capt.  Spadasse  has  even  stripped  himself  of  his  coat  and 
w.iistcoat  while  his  seconds  are  conferring ;  seeing  which, 
^J.  Tartine  immediately  follows  suit,  and  also  casts’  off  his 
Ixxkts  Ix-cause  of  the  slippery  turf.  Another  minute,  and 
the  .combatants  are  face  to  face ;  then  nothing  remains  but 
to.fecl  under  their  shirts  to  see  that  they  wear  no  breast- 
jJlatcs  (a  humiliating  formality,  but  customary),  and  to  hand 
them  each  a  foil,  which  fiirmahties  l)eing  accomplished,  there 
is  a  moment’s  pause,  ami  the  two  cabmen,  who  are  looking  on 
a.,  the  .scene  from  their  lx)xes,  appear  for  the  first  time  to  feel 
unconvfbrtable.  Not  so,  however,  the  seconds.  AVTiethcr 
it  Ije  that  artistic  murder  has  less  b-rrors  for  them,  or  that 
they  intuitively  feel  that  there  is  nothing  very  terrible  going 
to  happen,  they  all  maintain  a  countenance  of  philosoimiciU 
placidity  —  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  tlie  word  is  given 
and  the  principals  engage,  the  indifference  of  these  abettors 
becomes  to  a  certain  extent  justified.  Capt.  Spadasse,  who 
has  his  plans  for  this  winter’s  amusement,  has  no  wish  to  be 
placed  under  ar^^st  for  a  month  for  slaying  AI.  Tartine.  and 
this  pre-oocojMffion  reveals  itself  in  his  studied  care  to  keep 
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Spiwlasse,  and  his  chief  aim  is  only  to  give  such  a  thrust" 
sliall  rip  ojK-n  two  inches  of  his  enemy’s  shirt-sleeve,  with 
perhaps  half  an  inch  of  skin  beyond  it.  Animated  by  these 
mutually  considerate  thoughts,  the  two  fighters  made  a  de¬ 
fensive  show  of  it.  They  feint,  recover,  clink,  break,  and 
in  a  general  way  try  to  look  as  if  they  meant  business  to 
any  extent  —  without  accomplishing  it.  The  only  objection  to 
this  form  of  duelling  is  this :  if  the  feinting  lasts  too  lon<r 

and  both  swordsmen  discover  each  other’s  strength,  they  are 

ai)t  to  get  e.xcited,  and  to  make  a  vanity  question  as  to  who 
shall  draw  first  blood ;  so  that  many  a  duel  which  has  be¬ 
gun  with  most  benevolent  disjHjsitions  on  either  side  has 
emled  abruptly  with  the  thud  of  a  sword-hilt  against  the 
fifth  rib,  and  a  j)auie-stricken  demand  for  a  hurdle  to  carry 
home  the  dead  Ixxly  upon.  Ila|ipily,  in  M.  Tartine’s  case 
however,  all  such  gloomy  clima.x  is  avoided.  At  the  fifth  or 
sixth  pass,  the  captain,  growing  tired  of  it,  attacks ;  il.  Tar. 
tine  parries;  the  captain  stamjis  his  foot  and  tries  a^ain- 
M.  Tartine  resjxmds ;  but  somehow  the  swonls  in  the  med¬ 
ley  become  entangled  and  both  thrust  together  —  yvith  this 
result,  that  the  captain’s  shirt-sleeve  gets  ripped  open  as  if 
w  ith  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  M.  Tartine  loses  a  piece  of  his 
own  shirt-front  just  near  the  collar-bone.  This  is  enough  for 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  four  seconds  busily  in- 
terfere  to  statich  the  blood.  T.ach  man  has  a  wound  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  deep  and  about  three  inches  long,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  good  pin  scratch.  The  surgeons  hurry  to  the 
fore  with  lint  and  collodion ;  and  it  is  unanimously  declared 
that  the  honor  of  all  concerneil  is  satisfied. 

An  hour  later  the  whole  party  are  breakfasting  together 
like  gallant  rivals  in  the  chief  hotel  of  Vincennes. 

“  And  now  will  you  tell  me,”  laughs  Capt.  Spadasse,  ashe 
helps  M.  Tartine  to  chablis,  “  why  you  call  us  prmtorians'f" 

*•  Bah  1  ”  smiles  M.  Tartine,  “  the  article  yvasn’t  mine,  and 
I  don’t  know  whose  it  was.  When  I  read  it  in  print  1  thought 
I  was  dreaming.” 

“  Dreaming  about  the  Soudiin,”  interposes  M.  de  Caracole, 
laughing  in  his  turn,  anil  he  instantly  iidds,  “  We  will  use 
our  small  influence  with  the  governor  to  get  the  interdict  on 
the  Vigare  repealed.” 

“  I  never  doubted  the  generosity  of  the  army,”  says  M. 
Tartine,  bowing. 

“  Nor  we  the  loyalty  of  the  press,”  answers  Capt.  Spa¬ 
dasse,  returning  the  bow. 

“  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  logical  if  all  these  expla¬ 
nations  had  taken  place  yesterday  instead  of  to-day,”  cuts 
in  the  civilian  surgeon  once  again,  with  a  shrug. 

“  Pardon  me,  dear  colleague,”  rejoins  the  military  one  po¬ 
litely,  “  the  laws  of  honor  are  not  things  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.” 


THE  GAMING-TABLES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 


IIOMBUKO  was  crowded  last  year.  Tlie  tables  were  do¬ 
ing  a  thriving  business.  Their  proprietors  appeared  de¬ 
lighted  to  win,  and  the  players  not  unhappy  to  lose.  One 
thing  alone  marred  the  general  sense  of  enjoyment.  The 
fiat  of  the  German  Parliament  had  gone  forth  that  in  two 
years  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  to  be  dejirived  of  the 
pleasure  of  staking  their  money ;  and  their  kind  good 
friends  who  made  this  easy  tor  them  were  no  longer  to  be 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  of  benevolence.  In  vain  had 
Imperial  William  lH.‘en  appealed  to.  Imjierial  William  was 
very  sorry,  but  he  had  constitutional  qualms,  and  could  not 
venture  to  interfere  with  his  Parliament.  Poor  W.  Blanc, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  was  a  pitiable 
sight,  as  he  wandered  sadly  about  the  gardens  of  the  Kursaal. 
and  e.xplained  to  his  sympathizing  friends  how  he  wiis  to  be 
(lej)rived  of  his  means  of  subsistence  (he  is  worth,  I 
lieve,  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounils),  by  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  attack  upon  private  property.  There  is  an  ancient 
man,  M.  Duche  by  name,  who,  tor  years  unknown,  has  been 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  gambling  establishment!. 
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He  commenced  his  life  at  Frascati’s  durin<i  the  first  French 
Empire.  When  public  gambling  was  suppressed  in  Paris, 
he  fled  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  where  he  set  up  a  mo<lest 
roulette  table.  The  Italians  are  wondrously  clever  at  any 
thin"'  connected  with  gambling,  and  they  literally  managed 
to  break  .M.  Duche.  Then  he  tiiited  to  Geneva,  and  trom 
thence  to  llomburg.  “  I  had  hoped,”  he  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eves,  “  to  end  my  <lays  here.  I  have  married ;  I  have  a 
house.”  He  seemeii  to  reganl  himself  as  some  old  teudal 
baron,  and  to  take  it  as  a  personal  insult  and  a  mighty  griev¬ 
ance  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  quietly  into  an 
honored  orave,  waging  to  the  last  a  lifelong  war  against  the 
public.  The  croupiers  and  minor  employes  connected  with 
the  establishment  are  most  of  tliem  ex-waiters.  They  .are 
well  paid,  ami  as  a  rule,  have  wives  and  families.  Habit 
has  enabled  them  to  assume  a  dignified  impassive  air,  as, 
like  die  Fates,  they  cut  short  the  thread  of  many  a  poor  dev¬ 
il’s  n'sources.  They  are  not  very  likely  to  find  situations 
as  clerks  when  the  last  days  of  llomburg  have  passed,  and 
they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  again  assuming  the  napkin. 
The  towns-people,  of  course,  are  indignant,  and  curse  Ger¬ 
man  unity.  No  gambling  means  no  high  prices  and  few 
pigeons.  It  means  a  reasonable  charge  for  a  room,  and  a 
reasonable  charge  lor  a  dinner.  Every  one  who  is  not  an 
hotel  or  a  loilging-house  keeper  at  llomburg  is  a  banker  or 
a  deider  in  curiosities.  ITie  “  banker  ”  not  only  cashes  cir¬ 
cular  notes,  but  he  hangs  about  the  tables  and  oilers  accom- 
mcxlation  to  “  every  young  fool  who  is  known  to  be  rich.” 
The  youth’s  bills  are  discounted  at  a  rate  which  would  make 
many  an  estimable  Hebrew  in  London  almost  ilie  with  envy, 
and  half  what  is  called  cash  is  advanced  in  lottery  tickets 
which  never  giiin  a  prize.  The  dealer  in  curiosities  is  a 
sort  of  marine-store  dealer  —  he  is  ready  to  buy  any  thing, 
from  a  watch  to  an  old  pair  of  trousers ;  but,  unlike  the 
banker,  he  believes  in  no  rumors  of  wealth  ;  his  money  is 
only  tbrthcoming  against  a  real,  tangible  security.  Besides 
the  towns-j)eople  and  the  recognized  employes  of  the  Kur- 
saal,  tliere  are  a  large  number  of  worthy  fellows  —  the  tag- 
rag  of  France  and  the  bobtail  of  England  —  who  make 
Homburg  and  the  gambling  establishments  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  their  hunting  grounds,  and  who  one  way  or  another 
have  managed  to  live  on  the  tat  of  the  land  for  many  years. 
They  are  supposed  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the  game 
of  trente  et  qmranle  far  better  than  novices,  and  they  are 
ready  to  give  their  services  in  playing  a  “  system  ”  for  a 
consideration.  Each  one  of  them  manages  to  get  a  few 
cbents  during  the  year  ;  and  with  a  go^  system,  a  few 
cbents,  as  many  a  lawyer  knows,  may  be  made  to  go  a  very 
long  way.  What  these  practitioners  would  do  without  pub- 
be  gambling  establishments  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  As  a 
rule,  they  ai’e  cheery,  kindly  beings,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  an  honest  day’s  work. 

But  it  is  not  only  those  who  in  various  ways  live  by  the 
Kursaal  to  whom  its  closing  will  be  a  bitter  blow.  Eels  get 
accustomed  to  being  skinned ;  gamblers  literally  like  it.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  the  desperate  gambler  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  novel  is  to  be  seen  at  a  public  table.  The  votaries 
of  trente  et  quarante  and  of  roulette  have  an  appearance 
of  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  whether  they  win  or 
whether  they  lose.  Few  of  them,  indeed,  imagine  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  likely  to  increase  their  incomes. 
What  pleases  them  is  the  excitement  of  risking  their 
money.  Occasionally  a  person  hangs  himself  upon  a  tree 
in  the  gai^en ;  but  this  is  rather  because  he  has  no  more 
money  to  risk  than  because  he  has  no  more  money  to  spend. 
The  genuine  gambler  plays  not  for  gain,  but  for  the  i)leas- 
nre  ot  playing.  Gambling  is  to  them  not  a  means,  but  an 
end.  In  the  ncdon  thousands  are  lost  and  won  impassively 
by  arsons  who  are  playing,  not  with  surplus  incomes,  but 
wth  capital,  without  a  gesture  of  sorrow  or  of  pleasure. 
The  only  people  who  get  excited,  and  who  make  a  disturb¬ 
ance,  are  the  old  women ;  and  principally  the  old  English 
women.  These  crones  go  in  the  morning  to  the  tables  with 
a  dozen  florins;  they  meditate  half  an  Lour  before  risking 
one  of  them,  and  if  they  lose  they  utter  loud  complaints, 
tod  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  recoup  themselves  by  stealing 
from  their  neighbors ;  and  seldom  an  hour  passes  withou 


the  imperturbable  Duchd,  who  has  the  manners  of  an  old 
French  nobleman,  being  called  upm  to  adjudicate  between 
the  rival  claims  of  half  a  dozen  hags  to  a  florin.  English¬ 
men  who  once  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Homburg  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  go  b.ack.  It  is  melancholy  but  amusing  to  watch  them 
gradually,  step  by  step,  sinking  into  confirmed  gamblers. 
On  their  first  arrival  they  profess  a  disdain  for  games  of 
chance.  They  take  walks  in  the  morning,  they  read  the 
newspapers,  and  they  gossip  and  flirt  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  evening.  For  the  first  week  they  look  on  at  the  games 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day ;  then  they  commence  making 
abstruse  calculations  in  secret  corners  on  bits  of  card,  and 
they  change  a  circidar  note.  They  vow  that  if  they  lose  it 
they  will  risk  no  more.  They  do  lose  it,  and  then  they  lose 
another,  and  yet  another.  Their  doom  is  sealed ;  they  fonii 
p.art  of  the  jx-rmanent  ilividend  which  is  paiil  yearly  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  concern.  Tlie  decorous  Britisher,  too, 
a  churehw.arden  at  home,  p*rhaps,  and  the  standing  chair¬ 
man  at  many  a  public  meeting,  is  a  curious  study.  He 
approaches  the  tables  by  stealth,  generally  when  his  wile 
and  his  daughters  have  gone  home  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
stands  Ixdiind  some  voluminous  French  damsel.  His  arm  is 
stretched  towards  the  table,  half-hidden  by  her  flounei-s. 
When  he  has  staked  his  money,  he  looks  vacantly  at  the 
chandelier,  and  when  he  wins,  he  manoeuvres  with  a  rake 
to  get  hold  of  his  napoleons  in  a  secret  furtive  manner.  If 
a  friend  comes  in,  he  even  leaves  them  rather  than  compro¬ 
mise  his  position  at  home,  as  a  stern  and  unbending  moral¬ 
ist,  by  taking  them  up.  When  he  returns  to  England  he 
descants  before  his  hrej)lace  upon  the  al)ominations  which 
he  has  witnessed,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughters  an<l  his 
friends  believe  in  him,  and  are  proud  to  be  connected  with 
such  a  ])ill.ar  of  virtue. 

The  inhabitants  and  the  visitors  to  Homburg  must  have 
heard  with  delight  that  the  French  Government  has  it 
under  serious  consideration  whether  public  gambling  houses 
shall  not  be  establishetl  in  Paris  and  in  other  French  towns. 
Paris  is  to  the  nomades  on  the  Continent  the  Mecca  to 
which  their  eyes  are  ever  turned.  To  live  there,  and  to  be 
able  to  gamble  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  is  a  vision  of  happiness  to  which  in  their  dreams 
they  have  long  hopelessly  asjtired.  It  appears  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  proposal  will  seriously  be  carried  out,  for 
France  has  to  pay  the  Prussians  a  larjje  amount  of  money, 
ami  France  dislikes  being  taxed.  To  the  Treasury  the 
pecuniary  advantases  would  be  undoubted.  In  1818  the 
Paris  gaming-tables  yielded  9,600,000  francs,  whilst  the 
expenses  of  keeping  them  up  amounted  to  1,547,160  franc.s. 
For  the  privilege  of  farming  them  6,000,000  francs  was 
yearly  paid  to  the  Government.  There  is  four  times  as 
much  loose  money  floating  alxmt  in  the  French  metropolis 
now  as  there  was  then ;  the  privilege  would  therefore  be 
worth  four  times  6,000,000  francs.  At  Nice,  at  Bordeaux, 
and  at  other  large  towns  and  watering  places,  similar 
licenses  would  be  put  up  to  public  competition.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  about  $7,600,000  yearly 
might  be  netted  by  the  “  scheme.”  Besides  tliis,  wealthy 
strangers  would  be  attracted  to  the  country,  and  would 
spend  their  money  in  it.  The  direct  pecuniary  gain  is  there¬ 
fore  clear  and  palpable,  and  its  opjxments  in  the  French 
Chamber  will  have  some  difficulty  in  i-ombating  its  adoption 
by  arguments  showing  its  indirect  evil.  In  its  favor,  it  will 
be  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  specul.ation ;  that  every  one 
speculates  at  the  Bourse;  that  there  are  clubs  in  nearly 
every  French  town  where  gambling  is  carried  on  almost 
publicly  without  the  State  reaping  any  advantage  from  it ; 
that  Frenchmen  have  only  to  crass  the  frontier  in  order  to 
lose  their  money  at  trente  et  quarante,  and  that,  therefore,  now 
that  travelling  is  so  cheap,  they  alrea<ly  have  gaming-tables 
at  their  doors.  In  England,  tlie  reply  to  all  this  specious 
nonsense  would  be  easy.  English  moral  sense  would  be 
offe  ided  were  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  a 
red  iction  of  the  income  tax,  accompanied  with  a  lucrative 
plan  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  keeping  a  government  “  hell ;  ” 
and  London  commercial  men  would  jirotest  in  the  names  of 
their  sons  and  their  clerks,  whom  they  would  not  wish  to  be 
exposed  to  such  a  temptation.  In  France,  however,  there  is 
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no  moral  sense  —  at  least  as  regards  gambling  —  to  appeal 
to.  If  a  Frenchman  plays  high,  his  neighbors  think  no 
worse  of  him ;  it  is  a  matter  which  exclusiTcly  regards  him¬ 
self.  As  fur  the  sons  and  the  clerks,  it  would  be  said  that 
they  could  not  play  without  reatly  money,  and  that  the  tills 
would  be  made  too  strong  for  them  to  break  them  open.  If 
Batons  are  established  in  Paris,  they  will  drive  a  thriving 
trade  for  two  or  three  years ;  strangers  will  be  attracted  to 
the  capital,  and  will  spend  money  among  the  tradesmen, 
and  Parisians  will  rejoice.  Then  there  will  be  a  reaction. 
We  shall  have  dismal  tales  of  how  Monseiur  has  hanged 
himself,  and  how  Monsieur,  instead  of  minding  his  shop,  is 
going  to  the  dogs,  llie  French  national  character  will,  if 
possible,  become  even  more  flabby  than  twenty  years  of 
Imperial  misrule  has  made  it.  Pamphlets  will  be  written 
ascribing  this  to  the  public  toleration  of  gambling.  Some 
“  George  Barnwell  ”  play  will  be  brought  out  at  a  theatre,  and 
have  an  immense  success,  and  then  a  new  and  virtuous  era 
will  be  inaugurated,  in  which  gaming-houses  will  find  no 
place. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  Parisians  are  qualifying  for 
their  national  regeneration  by  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire,  as  many  strangers  will  visit  Paris,  they  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they  play  long  enough  at  a 
game  of  chance  where  there  is  a  percentage  against  them, 
Uiey  must  lose,  so  long  as  two  and  two  make  four  and  not 
five.  At  Ilomburg  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the  bank  is 
about  one.  Supj)oslng,  however,  a  person  takes  one  hun¬ 
dred  naj)oleons  and  plays  for  three  hours  coups  of  ten  napo¬ 
leons.  There  are  seventy  coups  every  hour ;  he  will  there¬ 
fore  have  risked  at  the  end  of  the  three  hours  not  one  hundred 
napoleons,  but  twenty-one  hundred.  One  per  cent  on  this 
amounts  to  twenty-one  napoleons.  Tlie  fifth  day,  therefore, 
that  he  renews  his  little  exj)eriment  he  will  find  himself 
minus  his  one  hundred  napoleons.  Tlitre  are  many  persons 
who  can  afford  to  throw  away  one  liundred  na{>oleons  for 
five  days’  amusement,  but  the  mischief  is,  that  if  a  man 
once  begins  to  gamble,  he  is  never  contented  to  limit  his 
stakes  to  what  his  income  can  nilbrd.  '\Mien  he  has  lost  a 
small  sum  slowly,  he  imagines  that  the  luck  must  turn ;  he 
stakes  higher,  and  if  he  still  loses,  he  becomes  utterly  reck¬ 
less,  and  only  realizes  the  next  mornin^n  awakening  what 
an  utter  fool  he  has  made  of  himself,  ^le  relative  position 
of  France  and  Germany  has  indeed  changed.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago  the  French  could  boast  of  their  victories,  while 
the  Germans  were  not  ashamed  of  their  hells.  Now  Ger¬ 
many  celebrates  her  victories  over  France,  and  hands  over 
to  her  neighbor  a  monopoly  of  the  latter.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  ho|>eil  that  M.  Tliiers  will  remember  the  arguments 
which  he  used  in  1836  to  prove  to  the  French  Chambers 
how  degrading  to  a  covintry  and  demoralizing  to  a  nation 
the  existence  of  public  gambling  establishments  is;  how, 
like  a  lottery,  it  attacks  the  very  basis  of  that  economy 
u|)on  which  tlie  progressive  wealth  of  a  people  is  founded ; 
and  how  it  leads  men  to  desert  the  slow  but  legitimate  ways 
of  accumulating  money,  and  makes  them  reckless  specula¬ 
tors  instead  of  honest  traders.  Gamblers,  it  is  true,  will 
always  find  a  means  to  gamble,  but  the  Government  of  a 
country  ought  never  to  give  them  faidlities  to  indulge  in  their 
passion,  or  derive  a  revenue  from  encouraging  it.  Tlie 

e  German  Princes  who  increased  tlieir  revenues  by 
ing  up  Kursaals  used  to  forbid  their  own  subjects  to 
enter  them.  The  Frankfort  merchants,  in  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  signed  an  agreement  not  to  employ  any  one  who 
cambled  at  Ilomburg  or  Wiesbaden.  Tlie  tradesmen  of 
Nice  petitioned  against  the  toleration  of  the  neighboring 
hell  at  Monaco,  and  tlie  Prefect  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
obliged  its  sovereign  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Alps  from  putting  his  foot  within  it.  Ge¬ 
neva  has  been  forced  to  give  up  its  gambling  license.  In 
the  valley-  of  the  Khone  there  is  a  hell,  and  the  Swiss  have 
done  their  best  to  force  the  canton  in  which  it  is  situateil  to 
prohibit  it.  The  gambli^  establi.-^hments  in  Belgium  and 
Germany  are  doomed.  'Ine  Italians  are  in  want  of  money, 
and  they  have  been  offered  large  sums  to  allow  gambling 
in  Venice  and  other  towns,  but  they  have  had  the  public 
spirit  to  refuse  them.  France  has  assuredly  sunk  low 


enough  in  public  estimation  without  deliberately  goincr , 
step  further  on  the  downward  course.  ® 


SNOBBERY  AS  A  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTIC. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  snobbery  is  an  EnMbli 
specialty;  that  a  strongly-marked  thread  of  the  vice  b 
inextricably  interwoven  in  the  woof  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  ;  that  Britons,  in  short,  though  they  may  never,  never 
be  slaves,  are,  have  been,  and  to  all  appearances  ever  ever 
will  be,  snobs. 

Sundry  other  accusations  have  at  different  times  been 
brought  against  us  as  a  nation,  in  examining  which  there 
would  be  little  interest,  either  because  there  is  nothing  spe¬ 
cially  characteristic  in  them,  or  because  they  are  nianifcstlv 
unjust,  and  have  mostly  been  urged  by  those  who  do  not  at 
all  understand  us.  But  in  this  matter  of  snoblK'ry,  the  ac¬ 
cusation  is  made  by  ourselves  ;  and  there  is  undenialily  such 
an  amount  of  truth  in  it  as  to  make  a  fair  exaniin.ati'un  of 
the  meaning  of  the  charge  and  the  degree  of  justice  with 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  national  blot,  not  uuintercstin'' 

W  hat  is  meant  by  “  snobbery  ”  as  a  specially  En'di-h 
vice  ?  What  is  the  idea  in  the  ndnds  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  comuluining  of  this  trait  in  English  character? 
Of  course,  tne  mind  of  every  reader  at  once  recurs  to 
Thackeray’s  immortal  “  Book  of  Snobs,” —  thegre'at  manual 
of  the  subject,  —  the  anti-snob’s  vadt-mecum.  You  want  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  snobbery  ?  Read  Thackeray ;  and 
there  you  will  see  anil  understand  to  your  heart’s  content. 
But  1  think  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  truth  there  is  in  the  matter  considered  as  a  national  char¬ 
acteristic,  may  well  object  to  the  theory  and  pictures  of 
snobbery  set  forth  in  the  great  humorist’s  work.  All  the 
phases  of  character  held  up  to  scorn  by  the  satirist  may  be 
legitimate  objects  of  ridicule  or  aversion,  but  if  they  are 
all  to  be  labelled  as  specifically  snobs,  the  reader  will  find 
the  definitive  result  to  be  that  every  man  is  a  snob  who  is 
not  a  jvertect  Christian  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  vigor 
of  his  arm  has  led  the  author  to  throw,  his  net  over  loo  large 
a  portion  of  the  ^at  subject  of  human  failings.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  tlie  existence  of  snobbery  as  a  Briii.di  s[ie- 
cialty  —  if  there  is  any  interest  in  examining  the  matter 
from  the  jroint  of  view  which  regards  it  as  a  distinctive 
trait  of  our  national  character,  we  must  have  a  niucli  more 
accurate  and  restricted  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  snobbery. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  snob  V 

Is  the  man  who  murders  his  father  for  that  reason  a  snob? 
Surely  not  1  A  wretch,  but  not  necessarily  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  beats  his  wife  a  snob  ?  Surely  not  on 
that  account  I  He  is  an  unmanly  ruffian,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  picks  a  pocket  a  snob  ?  Surely  it  b  a 
misuse  of  language  to  call  him  so  on  that  ground.  He  is  a 
scoundrel,  but  not  necessarily  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  habitually  uses  gross,  foul  language  a  snob  ? 
Not  necessarily  for  that  reason.  He  is  a  blackguard,  but  it 
may  be  that  he  is  not  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  is  wholly'  ignorant  of  and  excluded  ftem 
“  "(kmI  society  ”  a  snob  V  fhe  ploughman  at  the  plough's 
tail,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  the  shopman  behind  his 
counter  —  are  these  men  all  snobs  ?  Unquestionably  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that  they  must  needs  be 
such,  than  for  supposing  his  Grace  the  Duke  to  be  such. 

Was  the  man  who  said  to  a  certain  concrete  duke,  when 
he  was  left  Itle-a-lele  with  him  in  a  railway-carriage  after  a 
third  passenger  had  left  tlie  rail,  who  was,  as  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  another  nobleman  of  the  same  rank,  “Lonl!  to 
tliink  of  his  Grace  talking  all  the  time  so  haffably  to  little 
snobs  like  you  and  me !  ”  Was  that  man  a  snob?  By  no 
means,  as  far  as  the  story  goes,  does  it  prove  him  to  have 
been  one.  He  misused  the  term,  and  was  not  upon  tbt 
occasion  a  snob  became  he  supposed,  and  supposing  admit¬ 
ted,  himself  to  be  one. 
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I  Is  the  man  who  invites  bis  friend  to  dinner,  and  gives 
him  a  scrag  of  mutton  and  a  glass  of  twopenny  ale,  a  snob  ? 
b'ot  at  all  so.  He  may  be  an  honest,  good  fellow,  or  he 
mav  be  a  stingy  curmudgeon ;  but  there  is  in  either  case 
nothing  snobbish  in  his  proceeding. 

But  the  man  who  invites  his  friend  to  dinner,  and  gives 
him  a  bottle  of  beastliness  at  twenty-four  shillings  the  dozen, 
i  fjiiinir  it  the  claret  which  Lord  Nozoo  always  drinks ;  —  is 
a  snob  ?  Ay,  verily  is  he  1  —  a  prince  of  snobs  1 
The  man  who  stays  in  the  town  all  the  year  because  he 
can’t  atl'ord  to  leave  it ;  the  man  who  stays  because  he  is  a 
miser,  and  won’t  afford  to  leave  it ;  the  man  who  doex  go 
■  holitlav-making  to  amuse  himself  when  he  ought  not  to 
afl'ord'd)  —  are  they  snobs?  Not  a  man  of  them  is  the 
real,  genuine  article.  But  the  man  who,  being  detained  in 
town,' pulls  down  his  blinils,  and  lives  in  the  back  parlor, 
that  lie  may  lie  supposed  to  be  away,  he  is  a  true  and  un¬ 
deniable  snob. 

The  man  who  does  this  or  that,  however  objectionable 
his  practice  may  be,  and  tells  you  that  he  does  so  Ixicause 
he  likes  it,  and  because  he  chooses  to  do  it,  is  no  snob.  But 
the  man  who  does  this  or  that,  and  professes  to  like  this  or 
that,  because  “  it  is  the  right  thing  !  ”  —  because  “  it  is  all 
the  VO  1  ”  (liorritl  phrase !)  —  that  man  is  a  snob  to  the  mar- 
!  juw  of  his  bones. 

Horace,  who,  despite  his  professional  adulation  of  Au- 
pistiis  and  Mccaenas,  was  a  man  of  an  essentially  anti-snoli- 
bisb  nature,  speaks  of  imi'a/oren  as  servum  peens  —  the 
fcrvile  herd  of  imitators.  Now  this  servile  nature  is  quint- 
essentially  snobbish.  Still  it  is  needful  to  guard  against 
misunderstanding.  Tlie  man  who  imitatcsbecau.se  it  strikes 
him  tliat  what  he  has  seen  another  do  may  be  useful  or 
pleasant  to  him,  may  lie  void  of  originality,  but  is  not  there- 
tureasnob.  The  imitator  whose  imitation  stamps  him  as 
a  snub,  is  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  will  obtain  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  a  third  person  by  imitating  somebody  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  admired.  He  is  the  man  who  never  dares 
to  be  and  to  appear  himself —  who  distrusts  his  own  quali¬ 
fication  so  much  that  he  is  always  an.xious  to  present  him¬ 
self  in  the  garb  of  some  one  else.  He  has  at  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart  so  profound  a  contempt  for  himself,  his 
own  social  jiosition,  and  his  own  projHjr  character,  that  he 
cannot  venture  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  save 
under  the  disguise  of  assumed  character,  habits,  ways,  as¬ 
sociations. 

Jones  the  drysalter  has  so  lowly  an  opinon  of  drysalting, 
and  of  himself  as  a  professor  of  that  craft,  that  he  cannot 
endure  that  Brown  the  grocer  should  imagine  that  he, 
Jones,  on  the  occasion  of  his  e.xcursion  up  the  river  on  Sun¬ 
day,  was  in  the  company  only  of  drysalters  and  grocers 
like  themselves.  He  must  needs  talk  loudly  of  Capt. 
Sebwartzbein  and  Sir  Sj)avin  Hedger  as  having  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  com])any  on  that  festive  occasion.  And  Jones, 
whom  no  amount  of  native  vulgarity,  nor  even  any  want  of 
probity  in  his  drysaltering  transactions,  would  have  justified 
us  in  ta.xing  with  snobbery  proper,  stands  confessed  a  prop¬ 
er  snob.  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  cases,  as,  of  course,  might 
be  done  to  infinity.  Tlie  diagnosis  of  true  snobbery  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  made  sufficiently  clear  —  or  at 
j  least,  in  the  language  of  parliamentary  draftsmen,  of  what 
shall  be  held  to  be  snobbery  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 
V\  ell,  then,  is  snobbery,  thus  defined,  a  British  simcialty  ? 
j  It  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who,  like  Ulysses,  have 
known  the  manners  and  the  cities  of  many  nations,  that  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  so. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  this  phenomenon  means,  consid- 
i  ered  as  an  outcome  and  manifestation  of  national  character. 
It  is  a  remark  as  old  as  preachments  about  the  golden 
mean,  and  “  medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  that  every  vice  is  but 
the  e.xcess  of  a  virtue.  The  failings,  the  lollies,  the  mean¬ 
nesses  of  men  are  but  the  seamy  side  of  qualities,  often 
lovabe,  sometimes  noble.  Now,  is  not  this  snobl^ry  so 
I  much  reviled,  so  ridiculous  always,  so  hateful  sometimes,  in 
truth  the  seamy  side,  the  excess  of  a  tendency  to  look  up 
|0)  to  admire,  to  reverence  something  or  somebody  else,  as 
better,  greater,  grander,  or  more  beautiful  than  ourselves  ? 


Tlie  simple,  genuine,  independent-minded  man,  estimating 
himself,  his  position,  his  worth,  at  their  true  value,  neither 
more  nor  less,  will  never  be  a  snob.  True  I  But  neither 
will  the  man  whose  self-conceit  and  vanity  are  such  tis  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  admire  another  more  than 
himself.  Ridiculous,  odious  he  may  be  in  twenty  different 
ways,  but  he  will  never  be  a  genuine  snob. 

Now,  dws  this  idea  of  the  true  quality  and  genesis  of 
snoblM?ry  tally  with  other  easily-recognizable  specialties  of 
English  character  ?  Surely  it  does  so  tally.  Surely  it  is 
true,  that  we  are  specially  a  people  prone  to  look  up  to  an 
ideal  nobler  than  that  which  we  consider  to  be  incarnated 
in  our  individualities  —  a  people  capable  of  and  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reverence.  Tliat  we  are  specially  so,  will  not  l)e 
doubted  by  those  who  are  well  acipiainted  with  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  other  nations  —  jmrticularly  those  of  the  so-called 
Latin  race.  Tlie  pestilentially  false  notion  that  the  true  dig¬ 
nity  of  human  nature  is  promoted  by  the  universal  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  doctrine  that  every  man  is  eijual  to  his  fellow, 
has  never  found  a  congenial  soil  in  this  island.  But  it  must  be 
remenilH*red  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  idea  is 
apt  to  present  itself  to  minds  incapable  of  reverence.  It  is 
not  only  a  habit  of  mind  to  think  that,  as  it  has  lioen 
ihr.a.^ed,  every  man  is  as  good  as  every  other  —  and  better; 
)Ut  the  thought  often  presents  itself  in  the  shajic  of,  every 
man  is  as  bad  as  every  other  —  and  worse.  Phases  of 
national  character  would  not  lie  far  to  seek  in  which  one 
of  the  mosi  strongly  marked  and  prominent  characteristics 
is  an  incapacity  for  reverence, —  an  ever-present  tendency, 
not  to  exalt,  to  look  up  to,  and  to  admin*,  but  to  pull  down, 
to  deny,  and  to  depreciate, —  a  tendency,  not  to  such  belief 
in  excellence  of  any  kind  as  would  compel  the  Ix'liever  in 
it  to  feel  it  to  Imj  better  than  what  he  secs  in  himself,  but  to 
disbelieve  in  all  such  supt'riority.  And  among  these  jH'oples 
there  are  no  snobs.  English  j)eople  are  often  much  struck 
by  the  absence  of  snobbery  from  the  social  n*lationships 
and  manifestations  of  those  peojdes,  and  to  be  very  sensible 
of  the  charm  —  for  there  is  such  a  charm  arising  from  the 
freedom  from  it.  But  if  they  would  only  consider  what  the 
qualities  are  by  the  loss  of  which  this  absence  »)f  snobl)ery 
is  paid  for,  they  would  gladly  compound  for  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  ridiculousness,  the  littleness,  the  absurdi¬ 
ties,  the  meannesses  of  British  snobbery ! 

Let  us  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  attitude  of  this  snob¬ 
bish  British  people  during  the  period  of  trouble  and  anx¬ 
iety  through  which  the  nation  had  recently  to  pass,  while 
the  life  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  was  in  danger.  Most 
assuredly  such  a  national  attitude,  such  a  manifestation  of 
national  sentiment  —  if,  as  is  prob.able,  it  might  be  wit¬ 
nessed  on  a  similar  occasion  among  our  Teuton  kin  —  would 
be  wholly  out  of  the  question  among,  and  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  to,  a  peojde  of  Latin  race.  And  we  are  often  rat¬ 
ed  for  the  snoblK*ry  and  “  flunkyism  ”  of  our  interest  in, 
and  regard  for,  royalty  and  .all  that  surrounds  it.  No  doubt 
we  have  all  t»een  showing  our  snobbery  iqwn  the  occasion 
that  has  so  happily  passed  away !  But  has  it  not  l)een  the 
natural  outcome  of  that  phase  of  the  national  char.acter 
which  has  been  referred  to  —  a  cap.acity  l<)r  reverence  — 
a  siile  of  the  national  temperament,  for  the  .absence  of 
which  no  other,  or  hardly  any  other,  qu.alities  could  compen¬ 
sate  ?  Let  us  be  very  sure  that  to  look  up,  to  be  able  to 
feel  loyalty,  to  revere,  is  not  ignoble,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
so  essential  to  nobleness  of  char.acter,  that  no  true  nobility 
of  national  temper  can  exist  where  it  is  not.  H.appy  would 
it  Imj  for  some  other  nations,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
feel  and  to  exhibit  such  a  sentiment  as  that  which  has  just 
been  making  itself  manifest  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  family ! 

May  we  never  cease  to  be  snobs  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  reverential  peojde  I  If  we  can  hit  the  goMen  me.an, 
and  learn,  all  of  us,  to  have  the  virtue  without  falling  into 
the  vice,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  8<M)ner  the  better! 
We  shall  re.ach  that  consummation  some  day.  And  in  the 
meantime  do  not  let  us  make  too  much  of  this  matter  of 
English  snobbism,  as  one  of  the  staves  in  that  great  chant 
of  self-depreciation  which  has  of  late  yea’‘s  been  sung  to 
so  many  tunes  in  England. 
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CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

Of  all  the  services  which  industrial  chemistry  is  likely  to 
give  us,  those  which  concern  the  alimentation  of  the  peo])le 
are  perliaps  the  most  valuable,  and  are  accej)ted  as  such  by 
tlie  mass.  Chemists  have  perfectly  understood  this,  and 
have  proved  it,  by  the  numerous  attempts  they  have  made 
to  furnish  us  with  fresh  articles  of  food,  or,  above  all,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  draw  the  best  particles  from  those  we  already 
possess.  Of  a  humble  and  unattractive  appearance,  these 
pre[)arations  do  not  draw  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  pass 
unnoticed  by  many ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  exterior  quali- 
tv,  color,  or  form,  to  excite  curiosity.  Their  merit  rests  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  principles  which  have  directed  their  fabrication, 
and  in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of  them ;  they 
permit  us  to  point  out  theory  growing  into  practice,  and  how 
purely  speculative  knowledge  may  assist  various  trades. 

Ever  since  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  efforts  have  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  milk;  the  want  of  it  during  that 
time  of  trial  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  problem  to  be  re¬ 
solved  was,  how  to  pro<lnce,  in  the  smallest  possible  size,  a 
nourishing  l)everage,  which  might  be  weakened  with  water 
when  the  time  arrived  to  make  use  of  it.  If  this  were  dis- 
covereil,  the  sale  would  be  large  for  ships  on  long  voyages 
where  it  was  not  convenient  to  take  a  cow  ;  in  fortresses,  or 
for  armies  in  the  field.  Even  in  households,  there  might  be 
times  when  such  a  preparation  would  lie  advantageous,  but 
it  concerns  them  less  ilirectly.  The  first  object  the  mana¬ 
gers  had  in  view  was,  to  procure  the  best  kind  of  milk, 
drawn  from  healthy  cows,  and  fed  on  fertile  pastures  in  the 
open  air  —  not,  in  fact,  stall-fed.  This  is  heated  in  large 
tlat-bottomed  vessels,  to  which  is  added  white  sugar  in  a 
fixed  proportion ;  whilst  it  is  heating,  continual  stirring  is 
necessary,  to  favor  evaporation.  When  the  quantity  is  re¬ 
duced  to  one-firth,  this  concentrated  htjuid  is  poured  into 
cylindrical  boxes,  which  are  immediately  closed  by  tin  sol¬ 
der,  to  be  wholly  impervious  to  the  air.  The  boxes  thus 
filled  are  arranged  in  a  steam-boiler  heated  to  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  degrees.  When  this  process  is  finished,  the  pre¬ 
served  milk  is  ready ;  if  after  a  time,  the  box  is  opened,  it 
will  be  found  filled  with  a  thick  substance  of  a  yellow-white 
color,  and  semi-transparent.  Mixed  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  a  liquid  is  produced  presenting  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  offering  all  the  character  of  ordinary  milk.  It  may 
cause  some  surprise  to  the  person  mixing  it  to  see  that  what 
is  translucid  as  long  as  it  is  a  paste,  becomes  opaque  when 
placed  in  water.  Tliis  is  simply  due  to  a  phenomenon  in  the 
refraction  of  light.  The  globules  being  enilowed  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  of  refraction  from  the  water,  the  rays  of 
light  whiti  regularly  traverse  either  the  globules  alone 
or  the  pure  water,  take  a  very  irregular  and  broken 
line  in  the  mixture  of  the  two.  It  is  found  that  this 
milk  after  being  opened  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  more, 
especially  if  care  is  taken  always  to  skim  a  layer  off 
the  top,  thus  removing  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  and  those  fermented  particles  which  may  have 
formed  upon  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  the  process  just  described 
should  be  attended  with  a  successful  result.  When  liquid 
matter  is  heated  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  firth  of  its  primitive 
volume,  it  is  nothing  less  than  taking  away  the  grt^ater  part 
of  the  watery  particles  it  contains.  Milk  contains  about 
thirteen  parts  in  a  hundred  of  sugary,  fat,  cheesy,  and  saline 
substances;  the  remaining  eighty-seven  parts  are  water; 
after  the  concentration,  the  proportion  of  water  is  reduced 
to  tliirty-five  parts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of 
water  has  a  predominating  influence  on  the  development  of 
many  kinds  of  fermentation ;  the  less  water,  the  more  the 
chances  of  preservation  are  increased.  The  sugar  which  is 
first  added  to  the  milk  in  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  an 
antiseptic ;  it  is  upon  this  quality  that  the  confectioner’s  art 
and  all  the  domestic  preparation  of  preserved  fruits  are 
based.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  efficacy  with  which  sugar 
overcomes  fermentation  and  consequent  decay,  it  has 
sometimes  been  observed  that  in  barrels  of  molasses,  which 
have  come  from  the  colonies,  the  bodies  of  small  insects 
have  been  fierfectly  preserved.  Tlie  1  ist  process  is  not  the 
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least  important — that  which  keeps  the  milk  for  some  time 
at  a  high  temjierature,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  fei'iiumt- 
ing  particles  it  contains.  The  atmosphere  that  we  breathe 
is  loaded  with  these,  which  fall  ujani  all  bodies  eximsed  to 
the  air,  and  develop  themselves  by  decomi»osin'^  wlien  fay. 
orable  conditions  arc  to  be  found.  These  particles  Income 
completely  inactive,  are  killed,  in  fact,  by  heat  of  alnjut  a 
hundred  degrees.  As  care  has  been  taken  hermetieallv  to 
close  the  boxes  against  the  air,  no  fresh  elements  can  enter 
to  replace  those  that  have  Ireen  destroyed.  Tlu  re  is  still 
one  improvement  to  be  desired,  the  i)reserved  milk  retains 
the  flavor  of  boiled  milk ;  but  probably  this  defect  yvill  be 
removed  in  time  by  improved  processes. 

Domestic  economy,  it  may  l>e  said,  has  little  to  do  with 
what  has  just  been  described  ;  but  there  is  another  j)rocess 
witii  which  chemists  have  Iteen  occupied  relatin'^  more  pa^ 
ticularly  to  it  —  this  is  to  improve  the  old  way  of  presenincr 
hams  by  salting  and  smoking.  Without  changing  that  st> 
tern,  which  in  its  way  is  excellent,  the  ajrplicatioii  of  it  may 
be  made  more  regular  and  complete  ;  and  it  is  IbunJ  that 
the  results  present  a  real  superiority  over  the  former  plan. 
Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  theory  of  salting  meat; 
kitchen  salt  has  a  great  affinity  for  water;  it  draws 
towards  it  that  which  is  contained  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
meat  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  water,  as  well  as  by  the  antiseptic  (pialities  which  it 
possesses,  that  it  prevents  fermentation.  Hut  this  absorption 
in  ordinary  salting  is  very  irregular;  whilst  the  outer  parti 
of  a  piece  of  meat  are  saturated  with  salt,  contractin'^  and 
hardening  it,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  eaters,  the 
centre  is  almost  withdrawn  from  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
salt.  Much  of  this  may  be  diminished  by  adding  a  pro])o^ 
tion  of  sugar,  which  makes  the  surface  desiccation  less  pow¬ 
erful;  but  it  is  only  a  palliative,  not  reaching  the  original 
evil.  After  this  irregular  salting,  the  meat  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  smoke ;  the  t:ir  proceetling  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  wootl,  especially  the  creosote,  jienetrates  into  the 
pores  and  between  the  fibres,  paralyzing  or  destroying  the 
germs  of  cryptogamic  vegetation  and  fermentation.  The 
more  the  action  of  the  smoke  is  prolonged,  penetrating 
deeply  and  in  an  efficacious  manner,  the  more  the  flavor  of 
the  meat  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  jiredominant  flavor 
which  these  pyrogenous  matters  have  when  condensed. 

The  improvement  sought  for  is  produced  by  giving  pre¬ 
cision  to  the  quantities  and  regularity  of  action  over  the 
whole  mass  submitted  to  salting  and  smoking.  This  is  the 
course  of  operation.  As  soon  as  the  pieces  of’ pork  come  to 
the  kitchen,  the  weight  of  each  is  written  down  in  chalk  on 
a  blackboard.  The  salt  is  employed  in  a  liijuid  state,  the 
dissolution  being  proportioned  in  the  same  tpiantities  for  all 
meat ;  so  that,  by  a  calculation  made  beforehand,  it  b 
known  how  much  saline  mixture  must  be  given  to  the 
weight  of  each  piece.  The  reservoir  containing  this  is 
placed  on  a  higher  stage,  and  communicates  with  the  opera¬ 
tor  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  pijve,  terminating  in  a  slender 
metallic  tube  with  a  tai>.  Each  ham  is  laid  on  the  scale; 
whilst  in  the  other  is  the  weight,  not  only  of  the  ham,  but 
of  the  salt  which  must  be  added  to  it.  The  workman  intro¬ 
duces  the  tube  into  the  ham  at  the  thin  end,  and  then  turns 
the  tap ;  the  saline  liquid  forced  into  the  cellular  tissues  bj 
the  pressure  from  the  reservoir,  erjual  to  a  column  of  water 
of  about  sixteen  feet  high,  insinuates  itself  between  the 
muscles,  and  swells  the  mass  in  a  very  apparent  manner,  at 
the  same  time  the  weight  increases.  At  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  ham  has  received  the  proper  amount  of  salt, 
the  weight  in  the  other  scale  falls,  and  the  workman  cl^s 
the  tap.  Thus  the  salting  has  penetrated  to  the  interior; 
and  to  insure  the  preparation  of  all  the  exterior,  the  hams 
tire  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  same 
li(]uid.  From  this  they  are  carried  to  the  sinoking-chamkr, 
a  large  room,  into  which  open  two  chimneys  communicating 
with  fires  in  a  lower  story.  The  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  wood  spreads  through  the  space  at  the  same 
time  as  it  warms  the  air ;  thus  the  hams  are  partially  dried 
as  well  as  smoked.  Thermometers  are  hung  in  dill'crent 
places,  and  are  visible  from  the  outside,  so  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  carefully  regulated.  The  only  wood  used  is  verv’ 
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drv  oak ;  thus  the  pyroligneous  properties  are  always  iilen- 
^1.  The  weight  of  wood  to  be  burned  has  been  made 
irith  equal  precision,  according  to  the  amount  of  smoke  it 
rives  out ;  for  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the  stoves 
u  always  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  woo<l,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  combustion  goes  on  invariably  under  the  same 

conilitions.  ^  ,  ' 

Thus  constant  results  are  obtained,  and  nothing  is  left  to  i 
chance ;  the  success  has  justified  the  hopes  of  the  inventor,  I 
U  Martin  tie  Lignac.  The  meat  preparcil  in  his  manufac- 
toff  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  consumers.  Many 
jffnculturists,  who  formerly  used  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
mode  of  salting  their  pigs,  have  adopted  his  method.  If 
there  is  additional  e.xpense,  they  are  sure,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  having  hams  which  never  fail  to  be  well  [)rcscrved, 
and  about  which  they  feel  no  anxiety ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  proofs  of  popular  favor,  the  gold  medal  of  the  last 
International  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  awarded  to  him. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  very  important  trade  which  has 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years  —  that  of  German  yeast. 
Taking  up  the  idea  that  chemists  had  formed,  that  yeast 
was  a  vc'etation  yvhich  grew  in  the  vats  of  breweries,  some 
persons  in  Austria  and  Moravia  begun  to  cultivate  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  leaven,  which  should  be  free  from  the  strong 
odor  and  bitterness  of  malt.  In  this  way  they  liave  suc- 
ceetlcd  in  developing  the  qualities,  and  producing  a  fer¬ 
menting  substance  endowed  with  remarkable  power,  which, 
in  a  very  small  compass,  gives  better  results  than  any  other 
kind  that  housekeepers  have  adopted.  It  is  a  gray,  firm 
paste,  crumbling  at  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a  slightly  sour 
odor.  As  heat  changes  it  quickly,  it  could  not  have  been 
anul.ible  in  other  countries  before  the  establishment  of  rail¬ 
ways  ;  it  spoils  much  in  the  same  way  as  animal  matters  in 
a  ^te  of  putrefaction.  This  is  how  it  is  manufactured  ; 
and  besides  the  yeast,  some  accessory  productions  are 
obtained,  as  alcohol,  and  a  residuum  of  a  kind  of  malt, 
which  is  used  for  the  fattening  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Three  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  rye,  and  malted  barley, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  together, 
are  macerated  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five  or 
seventy  degrees.  Under  these  conditions,  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  previously  developed  in  the  barley  reacts  on  the 
starch,  and  transforms  it  into  two  other  products  imme¬ 
diately  soluble,  called  dextrine  and  glucose,  which  are  anal¬ 
ogous  to  grape-sugar.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  this 
sacchariferous  process  is  complete ;  the  liquid  is  racked  off' 
and  refined,  whilst  alcoholic  fermentation  is  procluced  by 
introducing  a  small  quantity  of  leaven,  reserved  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  operation.  Under  the  action  of  the  leaven,  the  glu¬ 
cose  is  divided  into  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  At  the  same  time,  the  dextrine,  in  which  the 
sugary  process  is  no  longer  retarded  by  an  excess  of  glu¬ 
cose,  gradually  transforms  itself  into  glucose ;  under  this 
new  form,  it  submits  to  the  mysterious  action  of  the  leaven, 
and  contributes  toward  enriching  the  liquor  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  alcohol ;  \whilst  the  carbonic  acid,  ren¬ 
dered  free,  disengages  itself  in  the  form  of  gas.  A  question 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  :  How  does  the  leaven 
act?  and  why  does  it  decompose  the  glucose?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  among  the  many  different  replies  which  have  been 
made  to  this  question,  there  is  none  which  is  completely 
satisfactory.  The  only  certain  thing  is,  that  the  globules  of 
Iwven  are  reproduced  by  a  sort  of  budding  process,  giving 
birth  at  first  to  the  most  minute  particles,  which  grow  rap¬ 
idly,  reaching  the  largest  dimensions  that  these  cor])iftcles 
ever  present;  that  is  to  say,  about  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  a  foot.  In  this  mode  of  manufacturing  ye<ast,  care 
IS  taken  to  furnish  these  vegetables,  by  the  composition  of 
the  inalt  in  which  they  are  developed,  with  a  much  richer 
nourishment  than  the  malt  of  ordinary  breweries.  Tliis  is 
the  essential  principle  of  this  new  preparation.  On  this 
account,  the  vital  activity  of  the  fermentation  is  much 
^ater.  The  carbonic  acid  disengages  itself  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  that  the  leaven  drawn  up  with  it  floats  on  the  liijuid, 
funning  a  thick  foam.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  the  most 
iwwerfnl  globules  which  are  thus  raised  and  sustained  on 
the  anrface  by  the  bubbles  of  gas.  They  are  skimmed  off 


as  they  appear,  leaving  the  less  active  leaven  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat.  Before  despatching  it  to  every  country,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drain  it,  wash  it  slightly  on  a 
sheet,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  less  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  heat,  to  submit  it  to  the  liydraulic 
press,  which  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the  lii^uid.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  preserved  for  eight  or  fifteen  days, 
according  to  the  season. 

When  examined  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  this  leaven 
is  composed  of  ovate  granules,  transparent,  and  of  regul.ar 
size ;  the  gre.ater  jiart  are  of  the  size  mentioned  above ; 
whilst  a  few,  which  in.ay  be  called  the  young  ones,  do  not 
reach  a  (juarter  of  th.at  diameter.  It  is  evidently  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  nutritive  iirinciples  which  are  furnished 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  fiirined,  and  to  other  favorable 
arrangements,  that  the  German  yeast  owes  the  very  rich 
composition  and  vigorous  vitality  with  which  it  is  en¬ 
dowed.  For  example,  maize-flour  possesses  three  times  as 
I  much  of  fatty  substances  as  l>arley  or  wheat  flour  ;  and  this 
I  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  large  jiroportion  which  is  found 
I  in  the  pressed  yeast,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  glucose 
I  also  assisting  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  same  with  the  azotic 
or  mineral  compositions,  which  make  the  German  yeast  so 
much  more  valuable  than  the  brewer’s  yeast ;  endowed  as 
it  is  with  greater  energy,  half  the  quantity  pro<luces  a  more 
regular  and  active  fermentation.  Every  housekeeper  will 
allow  that  bread  m.ade  with  it  is  lighter  than  the  other ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  being  more 
uniform,  the  dough  is  more  homogeneous,  and,  consequently, 
better  raised.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  it  con¬ 
tains  neither  the  bitter  flavor  nor  the  strongly-scented 
essential  oil  of  the  hop. 

Leaving  these  home  manufactures,  the  last  example  of 
the  jxjwer  of  chemistry  will  Ihj  found  in  the  immense  prai¬ 
ries  of  La  Plata  and  Australia.  Here  wander  innumerable 
flo<-ks  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  a  vigorous  vegetation,  favored 
by  a  warm  eliinate  and  the  humid  salt  emanations  from  the 
sea,  provides  abundance  of  nourishment ;  animals  prosj)er 
and  multii>ly  amazingly.  The  South  American  hunters  are 
numerous  also;  and  the  number  of  cattle  killed  every 
month  may  lie  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  so  tliat 
the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  wholly  disappear.  In  for¬ 
mer  days,  this  rough  sp(.>rt  was  carried  on  for  the  sake  of 
the  hides  and  wool  only ;  the  flesh,  Imnes,  and  sinews  were* 
too  ditficidt  of  transjiort  and  ])ivservation  for  this  rutlimen- 
tary  trade,  ami  lay  abandoned  on  the  spot.  Some  persons 
interested  themselves  to  utilize  more  fully  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  chase.  At  first,  it  was  proposeil  to  export  the 
l)ones  to  England  and  France.  In  civilized  countries  they 
have  acquired  a  commcridal  value  wdiich  covers  the  price 
of  the  freight ;  they  are  largely  useil  by  the  cutlers ;  gela¬ 
tine  is  extracted  from  them ;  by  burning  them,  the  sul)- 
stance  is  obtained  wdiich  clarifies  su'jrar;  phosphorous  is 
made  from  them,  and  lastly,  they  furnish  the  most  valuable 
manure  for  the  agriculturist. 

As  for  the  skins,  the  country  not  olTering  the  necessary 
resources  lor  the  establishment  of  tan-yards,  they  were  ex- 
jKirted  in  a  fresh  state.  A  new  agent,  phenic  acid,  pre¬ 
served  them  from  any  alteration  during  the  voyage.  lit  is 
the  best  antiseptic  known  ;  there  is  no  animal  fermentation 
which  can  resist  it,  no  putrefaction  that  it  does  not  arrest. 
After  this,  there  only  remainecl  the  flesh  to  perish  for  want 
of  suitable  means  of  preservation.  Tlie  employment  of 
phenic  acid  could  not  be  thought  of;  excellent  as  it  is  tor 
the  purification  of  stables,  houses,  and  hospitals,  it  does 
not  answer  for  articles  of  fooil.  Though  it  has  been  puri¬ 
fied  so  as  to  obtain  colorless  crystals,  it  always  has  an  odor 
of  the  coal-tar  from  wdiich  it  is  extracted,  which  gives  a 
flavor  to  the  meat.  In  default  of  a  modem  antiseptic, 
another  was  tried,  less  efficiudous,  and  as  old  as  civilization 
—  common  salt ;  but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained  :  it 
did  not  give  complete  security,  and  it  did  not  yet  appear 
possible  economically  to  preserve  the  meat  which  was  left 
to  perish. 

Tile  well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Liebig,  directed  his  re¬ 
searches  in  another  way;  instead  of  exporting  the  flesh,  he 
wished  to  concentrate  on  the  sjxit,  and  in  a  small  compass, 
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the  principal  nutritive  elements ;  to  obtain  an  extract  of 
meat,  which  mi^ht  l)e  weakened  by  thirty  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  give  a  liquid  having  all  the  essential  <]uali- 
ties  of  ordinary  beef-tea.  This  new  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  consumed  in  England  and  Germany ; 
it  is  used  in  the  navy,  and  in  distant  colonics  where  food 
is  diilicult  to  obtain  ;  but  in  France,  where  refinement  of 
taste  is  greater,  the  success  has  not  been  so  general.  Tliis 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  ;  the  process  is  very 
simple,  and  suited  to  the  primitive  state  of  the  country. 
After  the  animal  is  killed,  the  meat  is  cut  very  small,  and 
steeped  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  this  is  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  linen 
cloth,  and  the  li(piid  which  passes  through  is  the  beef-tea 
in  its  normal  state.  There  is,  however,  too  large  a  pro|K)r- 
tion  of  water,  and  some  fat,  which  would  interfere  with  its 
keeping.  Tlie  hydraulic  press  is  applied  to  the  mass  of 
meat  which  is  letl  atler  straining ;  and  thus  pressed  it 
forms  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered  to  be  exhausted 
of  all  eatable  particles ;  a  residue  which  at  some  future 
time  will  probably  be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  Tlie 
liquid  is  again  heated,  and  the  fat  being  carefully'  skimmed 
on  the  top,  it  is  boiled  down  to  one-sixth  of  its  original 
volume,  anti  brought  to  the  consistency  of  extract,  keejung 
it  from  all  contact  with  the  air  in  a  vessel  where  a  vacuum 
has  lieen  ma<Ie  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  pump.  Nothing 
more  is  wanting  but  to  {tour  it  into  jars  hermetically  closed, 
and  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal,  to  preserve  them  from 
adidteration. 

Tlie  first  commercial  inferiority  of  the  extract  of  meat 
ari^es  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive 
elements,  it  costs  more  than  ordinary  broth.  Besides  this 
objection,  the  extract  during  its  jireparation  loses  a  part  of 
its  aroma,  and  contracts  a  slightly  acid  flavor,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent  the  stronger  the  infusion  is  made ; 
and  finally,  there  is  a  deep  color,  which  is  always  avoided 
in  the  domestic  prt'paration.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these 
disadvantages  will  probably  disa])])ear  when  the  company 
has  jH'rfected  its  apparatus.  Instead  of  the  flesh  being 
chopjied  by  men,  the  machines  used  here  for  that  purpose 
would  do  it  much  more  quickly,  and  with  less  waste.  Tlie 
alteration  of  the  liquid  during  concentration,  both  in  color 
and  flavor,  might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  system 
eimdoyed  liy  the  sugar-refiners  —  vessels  heated  by  steam. 

Tlie  cakes  of  pressed  meat  too,  containing,  as  they  do, 
fibrine,  albumen,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  chalk,  ought 
to  be  put  to  some  use  ;  if  nothing  better  can  be  found,  at 
least  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  them  into  a  manure 
of  unexceptionable  richness,  llie  bones  also,  which  are 
now  u.sed  to  heat  the  chaldrons,  might  find  a  more  remuner¬ 
ative  destination.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  lower  the 
price  to  a  quarter  of  its  iiresent  value ;  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  chemists  who  have  alreaily  done  so  much  for 
us,  will  make  every  effort  to  improve  and  cheapen  such  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  diet. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  M.  RENAN. 

Burke  says,  speaking  of  himself :  — 

“  He  h.ns  never  professed  himsi'lf  a  fnend  or  an  enemy  to  re¬ 
publics  or  to  monarchil's  in  the  abstract.  He  thought  that  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  every  country,  wliich  it  is  always 
perilous  and  prmluctivc  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  fortte,  are  to 
decide  upon  the  form  of  its  government.  Then*  is  nothing  in 
his  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties,  which  should  make  him 
an  ciiemv  to  nny  n*puhlic,  modem  or  ancient.  Far  from  it.  Ho 
has  studied  the  fbnn  and  spirit  of  republics  very  early  in  life;  he 
has  studied  them  with  great  attention ;  and  with  a  mind  undis¬ 
turbed  by  affection  or  prejudice.  But  the  result  in  his  mind 
from  that  investigation  has  bt'cn  and  is,  that  neither  England 
nor  France,  without  infinite  detriment  to  them,  as  well  in  the 
event  as  in  the  experiment,  could  be  brought  into  a  repulilican 
form,  but  that  every  tiling  republican  which  can  be  introduced 
writh  safety  into  either  of  them  must  be  built  n[ion  a  monarchy.'’ 

The  name  of  Burke  is  not  mentioned  in  M.  Renan’s 


book,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Burke’s  publications 
of  eighty  years  ago  on  the  French  revolution,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passage,  were  not  in  II.  Rc. 
nan’s  hands  when  he  wrote  his  recent  work.  If  it  was  su, 
it  detracts  nothing  from  M.  Renan’s  originality ;  a  man  of  ' 
his  powers  cannot  but  be  original  in  the  treatment  of  Lis 
subject,  and  to  have  read  and  agreed  with  Burke  will  nut 
make  him  less  so.  But  the  similarity  of  tlie  point  of  view 
strikes  the  reader  in  almost  every  page ;  and  certainly  it 
will  be  no  bad  effect  of  M.  Renan’s  bwk  if  it  sends  us  hack 
to  those  masterpieces  of  thinking  and  eloquence,  the  **  Re- 
flections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,”  the  “Letter  to  a  I 
Member  of  the  N.ational  Assembly,”  and  the  “  Ap|K'al  from  I 
the  New  to  the  Old  Mliigs.  They  are  far  too  little  read.  I 
Tliey  need  to  lie  reeeived  with  discrimination  and  JuiIn 
ment,  and  to  common  lilieralism  they  can  never  be  aeciw-  I 
able  ;  yet  so  rich  is  their  instructiveness  that  a  serious  noli.  I 
tician  could  hardly  make  a  better  resolve  than  to  readthein  ! 
through  once  every  year.  !j 

“  Yon  have  industriously  destroyed  all  the  opinions  and  prejo. 
dices,  and,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  instincts  which  suppon 
government.”  “  You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  by 
our  example.  You  had  the  elements  of  a  constitution  Torr 
nearly  as  good  ns  could  be  wished.  You  possessed  in  some  put! 
the  walls,  and  in  all  the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  Yencrah!* 
castle.  You  might  have  rcjiairwl  those  walls,  you  might  hav? 
built  on  those  old  foundations.  You  had  all  tliitse  advantages  in  ' 
your  ancient  States ;  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  nttn 
Iwen  moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  every  thing  to  bcis 
anew.”  “  Rousseau  yvas  your  canon  of  holy  writ.” 

These  sentences  are  Burke’s,  and  never  surely  could  he 
have  desired  a  better  testimony  to  his  wisdom  than  fur  a 
man  like  M.  Renan  to  say  eighty  years  afterwanls,  with  the 
France  of  the  present  moment  before  his  eyes  :  — 

“  If  no  more  had  licen  done  at  the  Revolution  than  to  call  to¬ 
gether  the  States-Gcneral,  to  regularize  them,  to  make  thiu 
annual,  all  would  have  been  right.  But  the  false  polier  of 
Rousseau  won  the  day.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  constitntioj 
a  f)rion.  People  failed  to  remark  that  England,  the  most  con¬ 
stitutional  of  countries,  has  never  had  a  written  constitution, 
drawn  out  in  block  and  white.”  (F.  7.) 

Tliat  the  rights  of  its  history  do  more  for  a  society  than 
the  rights  of  man,  that  the  mere  will  of  the  majority  is  an 
insufficient  basis  for  government,  that  France  was  m.idebj 
the  Capets,  that  she  ought  never  to  have  broken  with  them 
entirely,  that  she  would  even  now  do  well  to  restore  them, 
the  younger  branch  of  them,  if  the  elder  is  impracticahle, 
that  with  the  monarchy  she  ought  to  form  again  aristocratic 
institutions,  a  second  cnamljer,  and,  to  some  extent, a  herci- 
itary  nobility  —  this  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  new  part  of 
M.  Renan’s  volume.  If  this  is  not  done,  France,  he  thiuk!. 
cannot  hope  to  vie  with  Prussia,  which  owes  its  victoiy  to 
its  aristocratic  organization  and  to  the  virtues  of  endurance 
and  discipline  which  this  organization  fosters.  Fniniv! 
only  hojie  of  revenge  must  then  be  in  the  IntematiouiL 
Tlie  8uiH*rficial  jacobinism,  the  vulgar  n'publicanism.  the 
materialism  (for  by  all  these  n.ames  and  more  does  JI.  Rcnm  J 
call  it),  which  the  French  Revolution  introiliiced,  and  which  j 
has  brought  France  to  her  present  ruin,  ha.s  fatal  attract!  ns  | 
for  the  crowd  everywhere ;  it  has  eaten  far  into  the  heart  j 
and  life  of  England ;  it  has  overrun  all  the  continent  except 
I^ussia  and  Russia.  Prussia  too  is  very  probably  doomcl 
to  enter  into  this  “  way  of  all  flesh,”  to  be  forced  into  “the  j 
whirl  of  the  witches’  sabbath  of  democracy ;  ”  and  then  | 
Prussia’s  day,  too,  is  over,  and  France  is  revenged.  At  tk  j 
same  time  M.  Renan  suggests  certain  reforms  in  French  . 
education.  Tliese  reforms  may  at  any  rate,  he  thinks  jo 
forward,  whatever  else  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  n« 
whether  a  Capet  at  Rheims  or  the  International  at  PotjdM- 

All  this  makes  the  new  part  of  M.  Renan’s  volume.  He 
has  reprinted  here,  besides,  his  two  letters  to  Dr.  Str»B.*s 
and  several  other  publications  occasioned  by  the  late  w»ri 

•  La  Rfforme  inteUtctuelU  et  morale  dt  la  France.  Pof  EW®’* 
Renan.  J’aritt  1S71. 
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while  the  volume  ends  with  an  essay  on  Constitutional 
Monarchy  in  France,  and  another  on  the  res|)ective  share 
of  the  family  and  the  State  in  the  work  of  education,  whicli 
appeared  before  the  war  began.  Tliese  two  essays  may 
fank  with  the  best  things  M.  Kenan  has  written,  and  to  read 
them  a'^ain  heightens  our  admiration  of  them.  Tire  new 
ojrt  of  the  book  abounds  with  ingenious  and  striking 
thoui’hts,  eloquently  cxnressed ;  yet  this  part  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfy  the  friends  of  M.  Renan,  nor  does  it  cjuite 
answer,  to  say  the  truth,  to  the  impression  left  on  us  by  the 
.unimary  of  its  contents  which  we  read  in  the  Times  before 
the  book  appeared.  It  has  not  the  usual  consummate 
ruundness  of  M.  Renan’s  comjwsition,  the  apjKjarance  of 
bavin"  been  long  and  thoroughly  prepared  in  tlie  mind,  and 
uf  now  coming  forth  in  perfect  rijveness  ;  there  are,  or  we 
seem  to  see,  marks  here  and  there  of  haste,  excitement,  and 
(■ha»riD.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable. 

Our  business  is  not  with  ixalitics,  foreign  or  domestic ; 
vet  on  one  or  two  of  the  political  points  where  M.  Renan 
does  not  quite  satisfy  us,  we  must  touch.  We  will  not  ask 
whether  France  in  general  has  not  let  the  idea  of  dynastic 
attachment,  as  M.  Kenan  calls  it,  and  the  remembrance  of 
itsliistoric  self  before  1789,  so  completely  die  out  that  it  is 
vain  to  seek  now  to  restore  them,  although,  when  Burke 
wrote,  this  might  still  have  been  possible.  But  we  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  restoration  has,  in  any  case,  an  enemy  more 
serious  and  more  resjwctable  than  that  vulgar  jacobinism, 
with  no  higher  aim  than  to  content  the  envy  and  the  mate¬ 
rialistic  cravings  of  the  masses,  which  M.  Renan  assails  with 
such  scorn ;  it  has  against  it  the  republicanism  of  men,  for 
instance,  like  M.  Quinet.  Hris  rejvublicanism  is  a  reasoned 
ami  serious  faith,  and  it  grows  not  of  a  stupid  insensibil¬ 
ity  to  the  historic  life  and  institutions  of  a  nation,  nor  out 
of  a  failure  to  perceive  that  in  the  world’s  progress,  as  IVI. 
Renan  eloquently  and  profoundly  urges,  all  cannot  shine,  all 
cannot  be  prosperous,  some  sacrificed  lives  there  must  be ; 
but  it  grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  in  what  we  call  our 
civiluation  this  sacrifice  is  excessive.  Our  civilization  in 
the  old  and  famous  countries  of  Europe  has  truly  been,  as 
M.  Renan  says,  in  its  origin  an  aristocratic  work,  the  work 
ol'  a  few :  its  maintenance  is  the  work  of  a  few ;  “  countrv, 
honor,  duty,  are  things  created  and  upheld  by  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  men  amidst  a  multitude  which,  left  to  itself,  lets 
them  fall.”  Yes,  because  this  multitude  are  in  vice  and 
mijcry  outside  them ;  and  surely  that  they  are  so  is  in  itself 
some  condemnation  of  the  “  aristocratic  work.”  AVe  do  not 
say  that  the  historic  life  and  continuity  of  a  nation  are 
therefore  to  be  violently  broken,  or  its  traditional  institu¬ 
tions  abandoned ;  but  we  say  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out  against  our  mere  actual  civilization,  and  a  new  work 
given  it  to  do,  which  were  not  so  visible  when  Burke  wrote, 
which  would  certainly  have  fixed  the  regards  of  Burke  now, 
ami  which  M.  Renan  too  much  leaves  out  of  sight. 

k  mere  looker-on  may  smile  to  read  at  p.  153,  written 
before  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  ceded  and  when  there 
was  still  hope  of  saving  them,^that  France  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  their  loss,  that  she  is  like  a  building  so  compact  that 
to  null  out  one  or  two  large  stones  makes  it  tumble  down, 
or  1  ke  a  living  being  with  an  organization  so  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  that  to  have  an  important  limb  cut  off  is  death ;  and 
then  to  read  at  p.  58  and  other  passages,  written  since  peace 
was  made,  that  the  immense  resources  of  France  are  hardly 
at  all^  altereil  or  impaired,  that  she  is  a  peine  enlamie.  But 
this  kind  of  inconsistency  a  man  of  heart  and  imagina¬ 
tion  may  well  be  guilty  when  his  country  is  in  question ; 
Burke,  assuredly,  might  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Our  one  serious  point  of  difference  with  M.  Renan,  and 
where  we  confess  he  somewhat  disappoints  us,  is  in  his  dis- 
rassion  of  the  faults  of  France.  iTie  capital  fault,  the 
defect  of  France,  is  —  what  does  the  reader 
think  I  —  want  of  faith  in  science,  “  le  manque  de  foi  h  la 
science.”  In  the  same  strain  speaks  Mme.  Sand,  in  the 
charming  “  Letters  ”  she  has  lately  published :  “  Nous 
’oul^s  penser  et  agir  it  la  fois,”  she  says ;  and  therefore  we 
w  beaten.  Napr,  our  amiability  itself  puts  us  at  a  disadvan- 
t>ge,  »he  adds,  in  this  bad  actual  world  :  “  Nous  ne  sommes 
P**capable8  de  nous  prdparer  k  la  guerre  pendant  vingt  ans  ; 


nous  sommes  si  incapables  de  hair  1  ”  It  is  the  head,  la  life, 
which  is  so  greatly  in  fault;  the  heart,  the  sentiments  are 
right,  “  le  Fran«;ais,”  says  M.  Renan,  “  est  bon,  etourdi yes, 
e'lourdi  lie  may  be,  harum-scarum ;  but  he  is  bon.  Burke, 
whom  we  have  so  much  quoted,  says  of  Charles  II. :  — 

“The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk  was  a  man  without  any 
sens**  of  his  duty  as  a  prince,  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  without  any  love  to  liis  people ;  dissolute,  false, 
venal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good  quality  whatsoever, 
except  a  pleasant  temper  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.” 

So  far  he,  too,  was  bon :  but  his  goodness  had  gaps  which, 
though  certainly  he  was  also  without  the  scientific  temper, 
would  make  us  hesitate  to  say  that  his  chief  fault  was  want 
of  faith  ill  science.  Of  France  we  may  say  the  same.  It 
seems  to  us  much  more  true  of  England  than  of  F ranee  that 
the  national  defect  is  want  of  faith  in  science.  In  France 
the  great  defect  lies,  surely,  in  a  much  simpler  thing  —  want 
of  faith  in  conduct.  M.  Renan’s  chief  concern  at  the  failure 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  is  for  what  the  head  lost;  for 
the  better  schools,  the  reading,  the  instruction,  which  the 
Reformation  would  have  brought  with  it.  But  M.  Michelet 
j)ut  his  finger  on  the  real  cause  for  concern,  when  he  saiil 
that  the  Reformation  faile*l  in  France  because  a  moral  refor¬ 
mation  France  would  not  have.  That  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion, 
which  possessetl  Luther,  which  possessed  also  the  great 
saints  of  Catholicism,  but  which  Luther  alone  managetl  to 
convey  to  the  popular  mind,  earning  thereby — little  as 
we  owe  him  for  the  theological  doctrines  he  imagined  to  lie 
his  great  boon  to  us  —  a  most  true  title  to  our  regard ;  that 
was  what  the  Huguenots  had,  what  the  mass  of  the  French 
nation  had  not  and  did  not  care  to  have,  and  what  they  suf¬ 
fer  to  this  day  for  not  having.  One  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  M.  Renan  finds  in  France  is  her  enmity  to  pedantry 
and  over-strictness  in  these  matters :  and  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Strauss  he  says  that,  although  he  himself  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  holy  ortlers  to  think  himself  liouml  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  life,  he  shoubl  be  sorry  not  to  see  around  him  a  brilliant 
and  dissipated  society.  No  one  feels  more  than  we  do  the 
harm  which  the  exaggeration  of  Hebraism  has  done  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  this  is  Hellenism  with  a  vengeance  I  Consider¬ 
ing  what  the  natural  projiensities  of  men  are,  such  language 
apjiears  to  us  out  of  place  anywhere,  and  in  France  simply 
fatal.  Moral  conscience,  self-control,  seriousness,  steadfa.st- 
ness,  are  not  the  whole  of  human  life  certainly,  but  they  are 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it;  without  them —  and  this  is 
the  very  bunlen  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  a  fact  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  old  as  the  world  —  nations  cannot  stand.  France 
does  not  enough  see  their  importance  ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  no  man  can  make  another  see  their  inijiortance  un¬ 
less  he  sees  it  naturally.  For  these  things,  just  as  for  the 
more  brilliant  things  of  art  and  science,  there  is  a  lient,  a 
turn.  “  He  showed  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  works  unto 
the  chihlren  of  Israel,”  —  to  them,  and  to  the  heavy  Ger¬ 
manic  nations  whom  they  have  moulded ;  not,  apparently, 
to  the  children  of  Gomer  and  to  Vercingetorix.  But  this 
opens  a  troubled  prospect  for  the  chiblreu  of  Gomer. 

But  jK'rhaps  we  English,  too,  shall  lie  as  the  children  of 
Gomer;  for  ftl.  Renan  has  a  theory  that  according  to  “  that 
great  law  by  which  the  primitive  race  of  an  invaded  coun¬ 
try  always  emls  by  getting  the  upper  hand,  England  is  be¬ 
coming  every  day  more  Celtic  and  less  Germanic ;  ”  in  the 
public  opinion  and  policy  of  England  for  the  last  thirty 
years  he  sees  the  “  esprit  celtique,  plus  doux,  plus  synipa- 
thetique,  plus  huniain.’*  We  imagine  our  Irish  neighlxirs  by 
no  means  share  his  opinion.  A  more  truly  Germanic,  or, 
at  least,  Anglo-Saxon  performance  than  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  through  tne  power  of  the  Dissenters’  antipathy 
to  church  establishments,  then  telling  ourselves  in  our  news¬ 
papers  we  had  done  it  out  of  a  pure  love  of  reason  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  then  calling  solemnly  upon  the  quick-witted  Irish, 
who  knew  that  the  Dissenters  would  have  let  the  Irish 
Church  stand  forever  sooner  than  give  a  shilling  of  its 
funds  to  the  Catholics  entitled  to  them,  to  believe  our  clap¬ 
trap  and  be  properly  grateful  to  us  at  last,  was  never  wit- 
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nessed.  AVTiat  we  call  our  Philistinism,  to  which  M.  Re¬ 
nan  might  perhaps  apply  his  favorite  epithets  of  “  dur  et 
rogue,”  may  well  bring  us  into  trouble;  but  hardly,  we 
think,  our  “doux  esprit  celtimie.” 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if,  in  all  that  relates  to  character  and 
conduct  strictly  so  called,  XI.  Kenan,  whom  at  other  times 
we  follow  with  so  much  sympathy,  saw  things  with  other 
eyes  than  ours.  In  a  parallel  between  tlie  English  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  asks 
himself  why  the  first  succeeded  and  the  seeontl  failed ;  and 
he  answers  that  it  cannot  have  been  owing  to  the  difference 
i)etween  William  of  Orange  and  Louis  Philippe,  Ijecause 
the  second  had  no  faults  as  a  ruler  which  the  nrst  did  not 
show  in  fully  as  great  a  degree.  M’hen  we  read  this,  we  are 
fairly  lost  in  amazement.  Sui-ely  the  most  im(>ortaut  ]K)int 
in  a  ruler  is  character ;  and  William  III.,  whatever  were  his 
faults,  had  a  character  great  and  commanding  ;  while  Louis 
Philippe  had,  or  gave  the  world  the  im]>ression  of  having, 
a  character  somewhat  (to  s|)enk  quite  frankly)  ignoble. 

We  would  fain  stop  here  in  our  enumeration  of  matters 
of  difference ;  for  to  differ  with  M.  Renan  is  far  less  natural 
to  us  than  to  agree  with  him.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  one  or  two  assumptions  respecting  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  and  the  intellectual  value  of  France  to  the  world, 
liecause  to  these  assumptions  XI.  Reman,  like  almost  all 
Frenchmen,  seems  to  challenge  the  assent  of  mankind,  at 
least  of  all  mankind  except  France’s  rogue  et  jaloux  enemy, 
Prussia.  Greece  and  Judea,  he  says,  have  had  to  pay  with 
the  loss  of  their  national  existence  the  honor  of  having 
given  lessons  to  all  mankind ;  in  like  manner, — 


“  France  at  this  moment  expiates  her  Revolution ;  she  will 
perhaps  one  day  reap  its  fruits  in  the  grateful  memory  of  eman¬ 
cipated  nations.” 


Just  in  the  same  strain  writes  Xlmc.  Sand,  in  the  •*  Letters  ’ 
we  have  already  quoted  :  — 


“  Even  though  Germany  should  appear  to  conquer  us,  we  shall 
remain  tlie  peufiU  initiateur,  which  receives  a  lesson  and  does  not 
take  one.” 


In  prosperity  the  French  are  incorrigible,  so  tliat  a  time 
like  the  jtresent  oilers  the  only  opportunity  for  disabusing 
them  of  notions  of  this  kind,  so  obstructive  to  improvement ; 
and  XI.  Renan,  one  would  have  hojmd,  was  the  very 
man  to  do  it.  Greece  has  given  us  art  and  science, 
Judea  has  given  us  the  Bible  ;  these  are  {wsitive  achieve¬ 
ments.  Wiioever  gives  us  a  just  and  rational  constitution 
of  human  society  will  also  confer  a  great  lx)on  on  us 
and  effect  a  great  work;  but  what  has  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  accomplished  towards  this  V  Nothing.  It  was  an 
insurrection  against  the  old  routine,  it  furiously  destroyed 
the  mediieval  form  of  society  ;  this  it  di<l,  and  tfiis  was  well 
if  any  thing  had  come  of  it ;  but  into  what  that  is  new  and 
fruitful  has  France  proceeilcd  to  initiate  us  V  A  colorless, 
humdrum,  and  ill-poised  life  is  a  baneful  thing,  and  men 
would  fain  change  it ;  but  our  l>enefactor  ami  initiator  is  the 
poet  who  brings  us  a  new  one,  not  the  drunkard  who  gets 
rid  of  it  by  breaking  the  windows  and  bringing  the  house 
about  his  ears. 

'Phere  seems  to  us  a  like  exaggeration  in  the  French 
estimate  of  their  country’s  inudlcetual  rank  in  the  world. 
France  is  the  plat  de  set,  the  dish  containing  the  salt  with¬ 
out  which  all  the  other  dishes  of  the  world  would  be  savor¬ 
less  ;  she  is  (we  will  use  XI.  Kenan’s  own  words,  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  might  easily  do  injustice  to  them)  — 


“la  grande  maitresse  de  I’investigntion  savante,  I’ingdnieuse,’ 
vive  et  nrompte  initiatrice  du  luonde  a  toutu  fine  et  delicate 
pense'e ; 


she  alone  has  — 


“  line  swi^t^  exquisc,  charmante  et  se'riense  a  la  fois,  fine,  told- 
rante,  aimable,  mrhant  tout  luuut  avoir  rien  (ij)prii ,  devinant  d’ instinct 
k  dirnier  r^sullat  de  twite  phiiusoghie,” 


We  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  these  masters  du  gout  el  da 
tact  that  in  an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  German,  this  lan¬ 
guage  provokes  a  smile.  No  one  feels  more  than  we  do 
and  few  Englishmen  feel  enough,  the  good  of  that  amia! 
hility,  even  if  it  does  not  go  very  deep,  of  that  sympathetic 
side  in  the  French  nature,  which  makes  German  and  Prot¬ 
estant  Alsace  cling  to  defeated  France,  while,  mainlv  for 
the  want  of  it,  prosperous  England  cannot  attach  Ireland. 
No  one  feels  more  than  we  do,  few  Englishmen  feel  enough, 
the  gooil  of  that  desire  for  lucidity,  even  apparent, 'in 
thought  and  exjtression,  which  has  made  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  after  all,  a  nation’s  intellectual  place  de|)ends 
u|)on  its  having  reached  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  very 
highest  lines  of  s))iritual  endeavor ;  this  is  what  in  the  end 
makes  its  ideal ;  this  is  what  fixes  its  scale  of  intellectual 
judgment,  ami  what  it  counts  by  in  the  world.  Xlore  than 
twenty  years  ago  we  said,  lovers  of  France  as  we  are,  and 
abunclant  and  brilliant  as  is  her  work  of  a  lower  order  than 
the  very  lughest :  — 


“France,  famed  in  all  great  aita,  in  none  supreme;”— 


and  this  still  seems  to  us  to  lie  the  true  criticism  on  her. 
XI.  Renan  opjwses  living  names,  for  or  against  which  we 
will  say  nothing,  to  the  best  living  names  of  Germany ;  but 
what  is  one  generation  V  and  what,  directly  we  leave  our 
own  generation,  are  any  names  but  the  greatest?  And 
where,  thnmghout  all  her  generations,  has  France  a  n.ime 
like  Goethe  ?  where,  still  more,  has  she  names  like  Sojiho- 
cles  and  Plato,  Dante  and  Raphael,  Shakspeare  and  X’ew- 
ton  ?  That  is  the  real  question  for  her,  when  she  is  esteem¬ 
ing  herself  the  salt  of  tlie  earth.  Probably  the  incapacity 
lor  seriousness  in  the  highest  sense,  for  what  the  Greek’s 
called  rd  mrovdalov,  and  Virgil  calls  rirtus  uerusi^ue  labor, 
is  here  too  what  keeps  France  back  from  perlection.  For 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  truly  Latin  race  like  the 
Italians,  have  this  seriousness  intellectually,  as  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Germanic  races  have  it  morally ;  and  it  may  lie  re¬ 
marked  in  passing  that  this  distinction  makes  the  conditions 
of  the  future  for  Latin  Italy  quite  different  from  those  for 
Celtic  France.  Only  seriousness  is  constructive;  Latin 
Gaul  was  a  Roman  construction ;  old  France  was,  as  M. 
Riuian  him.self  says,  a  Germanic  construction  ;  France  has 
been  since  1789  getting  rid  of  all  the  plan,  cramps,  and 
stays  of  her  original  builders,  and  their  edifice  is  in  ruins; 
but  is  the  Celt,  by  himself,  constructive  enough  to  re¬ 
build  V 

We  sincerely  believe  that  France  would  do  well,  instead 
of  proclaiming* herself  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  {Hinder  these 
things  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  saying  so. 
XI.  Renan  tenqited  us;  yet  we  see  with  regret  our  spate 
nearly  gone.  Why  could  we  not  have  ke{)t  to  our  own 
generation  V  and  then  we  might  have  given  ourselves  the 
{ileasure  of  saving  how  high  is  XI.  Renan’s  {dace  in  it 
Certainly,  we  dnd  something  of  a  bathos  in  his  challenge 
to  Germany  to  {iroiluce  a  living  {Kiet  to  sur{>ass  XI.  Hugo: 
but  in  sober  seriousness  we  might  challenge  Germany,  or 
any  other  country,  to  {iroduce  a  living  critic  to  surpass  M. 
Renan.  We  have  just  been  reading  an  American  essayist, 
XIr.  Higginson,  who  says  thiit  the  United  States  arc  to 
evolve  a  ty{H5  of  literary  talent  su{H;rior  to  any  thing  yet 
seen  in  the  mother  country ;  and  this,  {}erha{)S,  when  it  is 
ready,  will  be  something  to  surprise  us.  But  taking  things 
as  they  now  are,  where  shall  we  find  a  living  writer  who  so 
habitually  as  XI.  Renan  moves  among  questions  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest,  {iresents  them  so  attractively,  discusses  them 
with  so  much  feeling,  insight,  and  felicity  i  PNen  as  to  the 
all-importance  of  conduct,  which  in  his  irritation  against  the 
“chaste  Vandals”  who  have  been  overrunning  P'rancewe 
have  seen  him  a  little  dis{X)sed  just  now  to  underrate,  he  is 
far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  Imj  {lerfeetly  sound  at  bottom.  “  Le 
montle,”  we  find  him  saving  in  1869,  “  ne  tient  debout  que 
par  un  {h*u  de  vertu.”  ’The  faults  and  dangers  both  of  vuto 
democracy  and  of  vulgar  liberalism  there  is  no  one  who  has 
seen  more  clearly  or  described  so  well.  The  vulgar  demo¬ 
crat’s  “  hap{)iness  of  the  greatest  number  ”  he  analyzes  into 
what  it  practically  is  —  a  principle  reduisant  tout  a  contenitt 
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i  le$  vdonte's  mat^ricUistes  den  foulen,  of  that  “  popular  mass, 
OTOwin^  every  day  larger,  which  is  destitute  of  any  sort  of 
reli<doiis  ideal,  and  can  recognize  no  social  principle  beyonil 
and' above  the  desire  of  satisfying  these  materialistic  crav¬ 
ings.”  The  esprit  dr'mocrntique  of  this  sort  of  democracy, 
avec  sa  voUence,  son  ton  absolu,  sa  simplicity  decevante  iFidden, 
sessoupfonsme'ticuleux,  son  ingratitude,  is  admirably  touched  ; 
bnt  touched  not  less  admirably  is  another  very  different 
social  type,  the  cherished  ideal  of  vulgar  liberalism,  the 
American  type :  — 

“fonde'  essentiellement  sur  la  liberteet  la  propricte,  sans  pri- 
Til^s  de  cla-ises,  sans  institutions  anciennes,  sans  histoiro,  sans 
lociete  aristocratiquo,  sans  cour,  sans  pouvoir  hrillant,  sans 
nniversite's  se'rieuses  ni  fortes  institutions  scientifitiucs.  Ces 
(ocietes  manquent  de  distinction,  dc  noblesse ;  dies  ne  font 
jnirc  d’tfiuvres  originales  en  fait  d’art  et  de  science ;  —  ” 

bat  they  can  come  to  be  very  strong  and  to  produce  very 
good  things,  and  that  is  enough  for  our  Philistines.  What 
can  be  better,  and  in  the  end  more  fruitful,  than  criticism 
of  this  force ;  but  what  constituency  can  accept  a  man  guilty 
of  making  it  ?  Let  M.  Kenan  continue  to  make  it,  and  let 
him  not  fear  but  that  in  making  it,  in  brin<;ing  thought  into 
the  world  to  oust  claptrap,  he  fidfils  a  higher  duty  than  by 
iketching  paper  constitutions,  or  by  prosecuting  electoral 
campaigns  in  the  Seine-et-Marne.  “  'Fhe  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,”  wrote  Goethe  from  Rome  in  1787, 

I  “and  I  would  fain  occupy  myself  only  with  the  eternal.” 


WARBURTON. 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

In  the  course  of  the  onee  celebrated  controversy  between 
Warburton  and  Lowth,  Lowth  made  one  hit  which  must 
have  tolil  forcibly  uj)on  his  opponent.  He  quoted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  Clarendon’s  History :  “  Col.  Har¬ 
rison  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  near  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire, 
and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk,  under  a 
lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts ;  which  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice  of 
business,  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of 
the  person,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any 
other  kind  of  breeding,  and  disj)oses  them  to  be  pragmati¬ 
cal  and  insolent.”  “  Now,  my  Lord,”  says  Lowth,  “  as 
you  have  in  your  whole  behavior,  and  in  all  your  writings, 
remarkably  distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  lenity, 
meekness,  forbearance,  candor,  humanity,  civility,  decency, 
good  manners,  good  temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  a  modest  diffidence  of  your  own,  this 
unproiuising  circumstance  of  your  early  education  ”  (that, 
nwely,  of  In-ing  educated  in  the  same  way  as  Harrison) 
“b  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly  re¬ 
dounds  to  your  praise.”  Which  piece  of  irony,  being 
translated,  expresses  the  most  cons])icuous  fact  in  War- 
burton’s  character  —  namely,  that  he  was  as  “  proud,  prag¬ 
matical,  and  insolent  ”  as  might  be  expected  thmi  a  man 
who  brouj'lit  to  theological  controversies  the  habits  of 
mind  ac(|nired  in  an  attorney’s  ollice.  Warburton,  in  fact, 
18  the  most  perfect  siMScimon  of  a  ty|)e  not  infre(juent 
amongst  clergymen.  We  may  still,  though  less  often  than 
formerly,  observe  a  man  in  the  pulpit  who  obviously  ought 
to  be  at  tlie  bar ;  and  though  the  legal  habit  of  mind  may 
tea  very  useful  corrective  to  certain  theological  tendencies, 
tte  more  common  result  of  thus  putting  the  s<|uare  man  in 
me  round  hole  is  to  produce  that  kind  of  incongruity  which 
in  another  profession  gives  rise  to  the  opprobrious  term  of 
sea-lawyer.  Warburton  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a 
lawyer  to  the  backbone  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but  the 
most  nrominent  and  least  amiable  ch.aracteristie,  which  sug- 
ge^d  Lowth’s  sarcasm,  was  his  amazing  litigiousncss. 

tor  many  years  together  he  led  the  life  of  a  terrier  in  a 
rat-pi^  worrying  all  theological  vermin.  His  life,  as  he 
^self observed  in  more  dignified  language,  was  “a  war- 
«re  upon  earth,  that  is  to  say,  with  bigots  and  libertines. 


against  whom  I  have  denounced  eternal  war,  like  Hannibal 
against  Rome,  at  the  altar.”  Among  bigots  and  libertines 
we  must  reckon  everybotly,  Christian  or  infidel,  whose  form 
of  beUef  diflered  from  Warburton’s,  and  add  that  Warbur- 
ton’s  form  of  belief  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  To 
entertain  a  diflerent  opinion,  or  to  maintain  the  same 
opinion  on  ilitlerent  grounds,  was  an  e(|ual  title  to  his  hos¬ 
tility.  He  regrets  in  one  place  the  necessity  of  assailing 
his  friends.  “  Why,”  he  asks  pathetically,  “  did  I  not 
rather  choose  the  highroad  of  literary  honors,  and  pick 
out  some  poor  critic  or  small  pliilosopber  of  this  (the  Deist) 
school  to  offer  up  at  the  shrine  of  violated  sense  and  vir¬ 
tue  V  ”  “  Then,”  he  thinks,  “  he  might  have  flourished  in 

the  favor  of  his  superiors,  and  the  gotnl-will  of  all  his 
brethren.”  Alas !  it  could  not  be.  His  creed  had  that 
uni(jue  merit  which  he  ascrilajs  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
namely,  that  it  “  condemned  every  other  religion  as  an  im- 
jKJsture.”  To  disagree  with  him  was  to  be  not  merely  a 
fool,  but  a  rogue.  So  universal,  indeed,  was  his  intolerance 
of  any  diflerence  of  opinion,  that  bigot  and  lil>ertine,  wide 
as  is  the  sweep  of  those  damnatory  epithets,  can  by  no 
means  include  all  the  objects  of  his  aversion.  He  makes 
frequent  incursions  into  regions  where  abuse  is  not  sanc¬ 
tified  by  theology.  The  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation 
wanders  through  all  knowledge,  sacred  and  jirofane,  and 
every  step  brings  him  into  collision  with  some  fresh  antag¬ 
onist.  Glancing  at  the  index,  we  find  a  series  of  such  sum¬ 
maries  as  these :  “  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  chronology  of  the 
Egyjitian  empire  confuted,  and  shown  to  contradict  all 
s.acred  and  profane  antiquity,  and  even  the  nature  of 
things ;  ”  “  Herman  Witsius’  arguments  examined  and  con¬ 
futed  ;  ”  a  pro|)hecy  “  vindicated  against  the  absurd  inter¬ 
pretation  of  tile  rabbins  and  Dr.  Shiickford ;  ”  the  Jews 
“  vindicated  fhim  the  calumnious  falsehoods  of  the  jioet 
Voltaire ;  ”  “  An  objection  of  Mr.  Collins  examined  and 
confuted Lord  Bolingbroke’s  accusation  examined  and 
exposed ;  ”  “  The  Bishop  of  London's  discourse  examined 
and  confuted ;  ”  anil,  in  short,  his  course  is  marked,  if  we 
will  take  his  word  for  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  hero,  by 
the  corpses  of  his  opponents.  Deists,  atheists,  and  panthe¬ 
ists,  are,  of  course,  his  natural  prey.  Hobbes,  “  the  infa¬ 
mous  Spinoza,”  and  Bayle,  Shaftesbury,  Collins,  Toland, 
Tindal,  Chubb,  Morgan,  and  Mandeville,  but  above  all  his 
detested  enemy,  Bolingbroke,  are  “  examined  and  con¬ 
futed  ”  till  we  are  weary  of  the  slaughter.  But  believers 
do  not  escape  much  lietter.  If,  as  he  elegantly  exfiresses 
it,  “  he  dusts  Hume’s  jacket  ”  for  not  believing  in  niiriu  les, 
he  belabors  Wesley  still  more  vigorously  for  iK-lieving  that 
miracles  are  not  extinct.  From  Conyers  Middleton,  the 
essayist  and  reviewer  of  that  day,  who,  indeed,  long  es¬ 
caped  .as  a  private  friend,  up  to  Lowth,  Sherlock,  and  Jor- 
tin,  he  s])ared  neither  dignity  nor  orthodoxy.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  controversial  clergy,  Sykes,  and  Stebbing, 
and  Webster,  fell  before  his  “  des|)erato  hook  ”  like  corn 
before  the  sickle.  And  when  the  boundless  field  of  tbeo- 
logi(;al  controversy  was  insufficient  for  his  energies,  ho 
would  fall  foul  of  the  i)oet  Akenside  for  differing  from  him 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  ridumle,  or  of  Crousaz  for  misinter¬ 
preting  the  Essay  on  Man,  or  of  Bolingbroke  for  his  assault 
upon  the  memory  of  Pojie,  or  of  a  whole  list  of  adversaries 
who  gathered  to  defend  Shaksijeare  from  his  audacious 
mangling.  The  innumerable  hostilities  which  did  not  find 
expression  in  any  of  these  multitudinous  conflicts,  struggled 
to  light  in  tliQ  notes  on  the  Dunciad.  Probably  no  man  who 
has  lived  in  recent  times  has  ever  told  so  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures  that  he  held  them  to  be  unmitigateil  fools  and 
liars.  He  stalks  through  the  literary  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  ostentatiously  displaying  the  most  outrageous 
paradoxes,  and  bringing  down  his  controversial  shillalah 
on  the  hc.od  of  any  luckless  mortal  who  ventures  to  hint  a 
modest  dissent,  lliere  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  certain  charm 
about  this  overflowing  and  illimitable  pugu;u;ity.  Wo  have 
learned  to  be  so  civil  to  each  other,  that  one  sometimes  fan¬ 
cies  (and  I  suspect  with  some  reason)  that  the  creeds  which 
excite  so  languid  a  defence  are  not  very  firmly  held.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  refreshing,  in  this  milder  ejKH-h,  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  who  proposes  to  cudgel  his  opponents  into  C'hr.s- 
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tianity,  and  thrust  the  gospel  down  their  throats  at  the  end 
of  the  bludgeon. 

Even  Warburton,  many-sided  and  complicated  as  were 
his  hostilities,  was  not  alx)ve  the  necessity  of  finding  allies. 
No  man,  though  gifted  with  the  most  |)erverse  ingenuity, 
can  stand  quite  alone;  and  Warburton  formed  two  remarkar 
ble  connections.  As  is  usual  with  boisterous  persons,  both 
these  friends  were  men  of  a  temperament  very  difl'erent 
from  his  own  :  as,  indeed,  two  Warburtons  would  have 
formed  a  combination  more  explosive  and  unstable  than 
any  hitherto  known  to  chemists.  Both  Pope  and  Hurd 
were  suited  to  him  by  force  of  contrast.  \\  arburton  was 
well  fitteil  to  be  Pope’s  bullv,  and  Ilurd  to  serve  as  the 
more  decorous  assistant  of  arburton’s  vengeance.  Pope 
seems  to  have  been  really  touched  by  Warburton’s  bluster¬ 
ing  chamiiionship.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  discover 
that  you  liavc  been  talking  deep  religious  philosophy,  when, 
in  the  inncwence  of  your  heart,  you  fancy  that  you  have 
been  versifying  second-hand  infidelity.  The  thin-skinned 
poet  welcomed  with  almost  infantile  joy  the  aid  of  his 
pachydermatous  defender,  and  naturally  supjwsed  that  the 
man  who  liad  discovered  him  to  be  an  orthodox  philoso¬ 
pher,  must  l)e  himself  a  profound  divine.  Warburton  took  a 
natural  pride  in  having  cut  out  so  rich  a  prize  from  under 
the  guns  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke,  and  raised  himself  in 
general  esteem  by  acquiring  a  right  of  si)iritual  projmietorship 
in  the  foremost  writer  of  the  time,  llie  friendship  with 
Ilurd  is  mure  curious  and  characteristic.  Hurd  is  a  man 
for  whom,  though  he  has  attracted  a  recent  biographer, 
animated  by  the  ordinary  biographical  spirit,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  good  word.  He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
offensive  variety  of  university  don  ;  narrow-minded,  formal, 
j)eevish,  cold-bfootled,  and  intolerably  conceited.  In  short, 
as  Johnson  said  of  Harris,  “he  was  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.” 
Even  Warburton,  we  are  tohl,  could  never  talk  to  him 
freely.  In  his  country  vicarage  he  saw  nolmdy,  snubbed 
his  curate,  and  never  gave  an  entertainment  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  Warburton,  who  was  staying  with  him,  was 
forced  to  rebel  against  the  intolerable  solitude.  AVhen  a 
bishop,  he  never  drove  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  without  his  epis¬ 
copal  coach  and  his  servants  in  full  liveries.  He  rose  to 
that  eminent  jmsition  chiefly  on  the  reputation  of  writing 
in  Addisonian  style  and  In-ing  a  govsl  critic  of  Horace. 
The  virtue  which  he  particularly  afiected  was  filial  affec¬ 
tion.  and,  after  three  years’  acipiaintance,  his  Christian 
humility  led  him  to  confide  to  Warburton,  who  was  the  son 
of  an  attorney,  that  his  own  fiither  had  been  a  farmer.  He 
was  sufliciently  amiable  to  mention  his  mother  in  endeiir- 
ing  terms;  and  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  after  touching 
upon  certain  presentation  copies  of  his  own  book,  and  on 
Sir  John  Dalrymple’s  newly-published  memoirs,  he  observes 
quite  pathetically  that  the  good  old  woman  “  fell  asleep 
almost  literally  ’’  about  a  fortnight  before.  Warburton, 
though  not  a  very  noble  creature,  had  at  least  a  little  more 
hum.an  nature  aliout  him.  The  relations  between  the  pair 
of  theohjgians  naturally  recalls  in  some  degree  those  be¬ 
tween  Johnson  and  Boswell.  Warburton,  however,  is  but 
a  feeble-jointed  and  knock-kneeil  giant  compared  with 
the  lexicographer,  and  Hurd  a  very  dry  representative 
of  Boswell.  'ITie  flattery,  too,  was  in  this  case  recip¬ 
rocal;  and  perhaps  the  great  man  pours  out  more 
mouthfilling  compliments  than  his  satellite.  If  Hurd  thinks 
that  Warburton’s  memory  will  be  endeared  to  the  wise  and 
good  forever,  Warburtf<n  regards  Hurd  as  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  day,  and  holds  him  to  be  Addison’s  equal  in 
elegance,  while  far  his  superior  in  all  solid  merits.  The 
two  together  looked  out  with  condeseension  upon  Warbur¬ 
ton’s  humbler  followers,  and  with  infinite  contempt  on  all 
the  world  beside.  The  general  principle  of  their  common 
creed  is  neatly  expressed  by  Hurd,  who  says  that  “  one 
hardly  meets  with  any  thing  else  ”  in  this  world  but  cox¬ 
combs  ;  to  which  Warburton  adds  an  admiring  comment 
that  no  coxcomb  has  a  grain  of  gratitude  or  generosity. 
The  particular  application  of  this  maxim  shows  that  Wal¬ 
pole  IS  an  insuflerable  coxcomb ;  Hume  a  cold,  conceited, 
treacherous  rogue;  Johnson  full  of  malignity,  folly  and 
insolence ;  Garrick  a  writer  below  Cibber,  whose  “  sense. 
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whenever  he  deviates  into  it,  is  more  like  nonsense;” 
Young  “the  finest  writer  of  nonsense  of  any  of  this  age;” 
Smollett  a  “  vagabond  Scot ;  ”  Priestley  “  a  wretched  fel- 
low ;  ”  and  Voltaire  “  a  scoundrel.”  fliird  carefully 
seryed  the  letters  containing  these  beautiful  specimens  of 
Billingsgate,  and  left  them  for  publication  after  his  death. 
The  mo<le  in  which  these  congenial  spirits  co-operated 
during^ their  liyes  is  sufliciently  illustrated  by  their  ijuarrel 
with  Jortin.  Jortin,  who  had  been  on  excellent  terms 
with  Warburton,  mildly  observed,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the 
State  of  the  Dead  as  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  that 
Warburtou’s  “elegant  conjecture”  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  .Jineid  (a  conjecture  which,  I  he- 
lieve,  no  one  has  ever  accepted)  was  not  satisfactorily 
established.  Hereupon  Hurd  published  a  pamphlet, 
bitterly  assailing  Jortin  for  his  audacity.  Hurd’s  elabo¬ 
rate  irony,  as  translated  by  a  contemporary  writer,  amount¬ 
ed  to  presenting  the  following  rules  by  which  the  conduct 
of  all  men  should  be  regulated  when  in  presence  of  the 
great  master :  — 

“  You  must  not  write  on  the  same  subject  as  he  does.  Yon 
must  not  write  against  him.  You  must  not  glance  at  his  aigu- 
ments  even,  without  naming  him.  Y’ou  must  not  opjiose  his 
principles,  though  you  let  his  arguments  alone.  Y'oti  must  not 
pretend  to  help  forward  any  of  his  arguments  that  may  seem  to 
fall  lame.  When  you  dc.sign  him  a  compliment,  you  must  not 
refuse  it  in  full  form,  without  impertimntly  qualifying  yourcivili- 
tics  by  assigning  a  reason  why  you  tliink  he  dcsenc-s  them 
You  must  never  call  any  of  his  arguments  by  the  name  of  conjee, 
tures,  for  you  ought  to  know  that  this  capital  genius  never  pns 
posed  any  thing  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  with  diffidence  in 
all  his  life.” 

Tlie  infringement  of  such  rules  as  these  was,  in  fact,  till 
that  Hurd  could  lay  to  Jortin’s  charge.  Warburton  wel¬ 
comed  this  assistance  of  his  jackal  w  ith  a  perfect  shout  of 
delight.  He  knew  of  but  one  man  from  whose  heart  or  whose 
pen  so  fine  a  piece  of  irony  could  come.  Next  to  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeing  himself  “  so  freely  praised,”  was  the  pleasure 
he  took  “  in  seeing  Jortin  mortified.”  And  in  another  let¬ 
ter  he  remarks  that  “  they  must  be  dirty  fellows  indeed  who 
can  think  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Jortin’s  mean, 
low,  and  ungrateful  conduct  towards  me  ;  ”  the  whole  crime 
of  whom,  be  it  observed,  consisted  in  Jortin’s  difl'ering  from 
him  as  to  the  value  of  a  critical  conjecture.  Jortiu  some 
time  afterwards  revenged  himself  on  Hurd’s  master  by 
jwintlng  out  certain  blunders  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
m  a  classical  translation.  Warburton,  unable  to  deny  the 
error,  made  a  kind  of  surly  overture  to  Jortin,  which  was 
coldly  accepted,  but  no  real  reconciliation  took  place.  The 
two  conspirators  abused  Jortin  in  private,  but  did  not  again 
attack  him  for  the  abominable  audacity  of  holding  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  own. 

The  almost  incredible  arrogance,  of  which  this  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen,  breathes  through  most  of  Warburton’s  writini:'. 
Mr.  Battison  says,  rather  broadly,  that  “  Warburton’s  stock 
argument  is  a  threat  to  cudgel  any  one  who  disputes  his 
opinion.”  Tliough  he  does  not  often  ajiiieal  thus  explicitly 
to  the  argumentum  barulinurn,  the  cudgel  is,  in  fact,  never 
far  from  liis  hand.  His  style  is  too  cumbrous  and  diifuse  to 
proiluee  many  of  the  terse  epithets  which  Swift  dischiugeil 
at  his  enemies ;  but  as  we  plod  through  his  pages  we  come 
across  some  flowers  of  the  eloquence  supjiosed  to  be  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Billingsgate,  of  wliich  a  specimen  or  two  may  be 
formed  into  a  malodorous  bouquet.  1  gather  a  few  at  random 
from  dill'erent  parts  of  his  writings.  In  the  course  of  hi.s  a.«- 
sault  u|X)n  mystics,  he  informs  us  that  the  Mo;’avian  hymn- 
book  is  “  a  heap  of  blasphemous  and  beastly  nonsense.”  Of 
William  Law,  a  man,  as  he  admits,  of  great  abilities,  be 
says,  the  “  poor  man  is  here  fallen  into  a  traji  which  hu 
folly  laid  for  his  malice.”  Coming  to  less  offensive  writers 
we  may  quote  his  character  of  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  whom  he 
had  once  called  the  “  truly  learned  and  worthy  writer  on 
the  Book  of  Job.”  Grey  offeniled  him,  and  he  sisike  of  hb 
commentaries  on  Hudibras  as  the  “  most  execrable  heap  of 
nonsense  ”  that  almost  ever  appeared  in  anv  learned  lan¬ 
guage.  In  one  of  his  controversial  writings  lie  falls  foul  of 
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him  again.  “Though  I  had  the  caduceus  of  peace  in 
mv  hands,”  he  oh.scrves,  “  yet  it  was  onlv  in  eases  of  neces- 
fitv  I  made  use  of  it.  And,  therefore,  1  chose  to  let  pass, 
irithout  any  chastisement,  such  impotent  railers  as  Richani 
Grev  and  one  Bate,  zany  to  a  mountebank.”  Bate  was  a 
respectal)le  Hebrew  scholar.  We  will  turn  to  what  War- 
burton  calls  the  “  pestilent  herd  of  libertine  scribblers,  with 
which  the  island  is  overrtm,  whom  I  would  hunt  down,  as 
pood  King  Edgar  did  his  wolves,  from  the  mighty  author  of 
‘Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,’  to  the  drunken  blas¬ 
pheming  cobbler,  who  wrote  against  ‘  Jesus  and  the  Resur¬ 
rection  ;  ’  ”  or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them,  “  the  agents  of 
public  mischief,  which  not  only  accelerate  our  ruin,  but  ac¬ 
cumulate  our  disgrtices,  wretches  the  most  contemptible  for 
their  parts,  the  most  infernal  for  their  manners.”  Two  great 
names  will  l)e  enough.  Of  Hume  he  says  in  a  tr.act,  which 
is  perhaps  the  weakest  he  ever  wrote,  as  it  took  him  furthest 
out  of  his  depth,  that  he  merely  runs  “his  usual  philosophic 
course  from  knavery  to  nonsense,”  and  adds  that  Hume’s 
“great  philosophic  assertion  of  one  of  the  prime  master- 
irheels  of  superstition  labors  with  immovable  nonsense.” 
Of  a  statement  of  Voltaire  al)out  the  Jews,  he  remarks,  “  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  even  in  the  dirtiest  sink 
of  free  thinking,  somuch  fiilsehood,  absurdity,  and  malice 
heapisl  together  in  a  few  words.”  It  is  almost  pathetic  to 
find  Warburton  throwing  dirt  iit  such  men,  in  the  placid 
conviction  of  his  immeasurable  superiority. 

Nothing  could  e.xceed  Warburton’s  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  such  weapons.  Every 
now  and  then  he  announces  that  he  pledges  himself  that 
some  argument  shall  never  again  be  regarded  in  “  the 
Ictimed  world  ”  as  any  thing  but  an  ignorant  prejudice ; 
whilst  a  similar  l)oast  from  one  of  his  antagonists  is  declared 
to  be  worthy  only  of  some  “  wild  conventicle  of  Methodists 
or  Hutchinsonians.”  Warburton,  indeed,  trusts  so  implicit- 
b  in  the  efiic.acy  of  his  arguments,  that  he  ventures  to 
Uke  the  ilangcrous  line  of  insisting  on  the  strength  of  the 
case  against  him.  Noboily  had  thoroughly  confuted  Col¬ 
lins,  until  Warburton  searched  the  matter  to  the  l)ottom. 
Nay,  it  luight  be  doubted  whether  the  weight  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  not,  on  the  whole,  against  Christianity  until  he 
turned  the  scale.  For  want  of  the  master-key  by  which  he 
unlocked  all  difficulties,  the  Mosaic  dis|>ensation  had  lain 
for  ages  involved  in  ahsurrlities,  and  the  Christian  had 
become  subject  to  insupi‘rable  <lifficulties.”  It  is  time  to 
consider  what  was  this  marvellous  expedient  which  had 
been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  theologians  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  now  for  the  first 
time  to  base  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  on  an  im¬ 
movable  foundation.  The  general  principles  on  which 
he  reasoned,  and  the  s|)ccial  arguments  which  justified 
these  ara.-izing  pretensions,  well  deserve  a  little  examina¬ 
tion. 

By  way  of  preface  to  a  more  detailed  statement,  I  m.ay 
venture  a  word  or  two  iijKm  Warburton’s  special  intellectu.al 
characteristic — his  ardent  passion  for  a  paradox.  He  admits 
it  himself  with  a  quaint  complacency.  After  stating  that 
“if  the  Scriptures  have,”  as  Middleton  had  said,  “every 
fault  which  can  possibly  deform  a  languiige,  this  is  so  far 
from  proving  such  language  was  not  divinely  inspired,  that 
It  is  one  certain  mark  of  its  original ;  ”  he  winds  up  his 
demonstration  by  asserting  that  the  Koran  is  “  as  real  and 
I  substantial  a  pattern  of  eloquence  as  any  whatsoever ;  ” 
and  adds  that  this  is  a  parado.x  “  which  like  many  others 
that  1  have  had  the  odd  fortune  to  advance,  will  presently 
be  seen  to  be  only  another  name  for  truth.”  He  is  never 
so  pmud  as  when  he  has  hit  upon  some  proposition  so 
ingeniously  offensive  to  all  parties,  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
“believers  and  unbelievers  have  combined,  by  some  blind 
c^ce  or  other,”  to  pronounce  his  arguments  absurd.  The 
Warburtonian  paradox  is  one  of  a  peculiar  class.  He  is  not 
■  paradoxical,  like  some  eminent  thinkers  —  Hobbes,  for 
example,  or  Berkelev  —  from  a  certain  excess  of  acuteness. 
To^  such  men,  intellectual  progress  owes  much,  because 
their  error  consists  chiefly  in  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  some  half-truth,  and  serves,  at  any  rate,  to  impress  it 
upon  us  by  force  of  exaggeration.  Warburton’s  most  auda¬ 


cious  speculations  seldom  strike  new  light  out  of  his  sub¬ 
ject;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  few  men  of  cnpial  vigor  have 
ever  shown  less  real  acuteness.  He  was  paradoxical  as  a 
deaf  man  writing  ujion  music,  or  a  blind  man  writing  upon 
painting  might  be  paradoxical.  He  blunders  into  the 
strangest  criticisms  upon  Shaksiieare  from  sheer  want  of 
even  a  rudimentary  {loetical  faculty  ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
he  plays  the  (pieerest  tricks  with  the  Bible,  from  his  defi¬ 
ciency  in  spiritual  insight.  Or  we  may  say  —  and  the 
analogy  is  perhaps  closer — that  his  paradoxes  are  like 
those  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  who  strains  the  language  of 
statutes  into  the  most  uuexjK'cted  conclusions,  in  complete 
disregard  of  their  spirit.  He  reads  the  Bible  precisely  like 
an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  him  one  argument  is  jiretty 
much  as  good  as  another,  so  long  as  it  can  be  wholly 
deduceil  from  any  clause  of  the  inspired  te.xt,  in  due  syllo¬ 
gistic  form.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  whole  meaning 
should  have  evaporated  in  the  strange  contortions  to  which 
the  words  of  his  documents  have  been  subjected.  He  is 
fond  of  quoting  Hobbes’s  inimitable  ma.xim,  that  words  are 
the  counters  of  wise  men  and  the  moiu-y  of  fools.  It  exactly 
expresses  his  own  practice,  fiive  him  a  text  which  can  lie 
fitted  into  his  argument,  and  he  uses  it  with  the  most  auda¬ 
cious  confidence,  caring  nothing  for  the  context  or  for  the 
sense  in  which  it  must  have  been  used  by  the  original 
author.  Although  an  argument  constructeil  on  such  princi¬ 
ples  is  devoitl  of  anv  intrinsic  value  —  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Warburton  ever  made  a  single  genuine 
convert  —  there  is  yet  one  interest  in  the  result.  He  brings 
into  the  most  startling  relief  the  current  opinions  of  his  d.ay. 
A  man  of  genius,  even  when  using  very  dangerous  argu¬ 
ments,  is  guarded  by  a  certain  unconscious  instinct  from 
pressing  them  into  the  most  ofiensive  conclusions.  War¬ 
burton,  from  his  utter  want  of  tact,  blurts  out  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  which  a  more  acute  writer  judiciously  throws  into  the 
background.  Without  .attributing  the  slightest  conscious 
di.shonesty  to  many  eminent  reasoners,  we  may  say  that 
they  know  how  to  glide  safely  over  the  weaker  jiarts  of 
their  systems.  An  obtuse  thinker  of  the  AVarburton  order 
splashes  indiscriminately  through  thick  and  ihin,  and  unin¬ 
tentionally  reveals  to  us  the  errors  which  jHThajis  exist, 
though  in  a  latent  form,  in  the  theories  of  more  judicious 
writers.  From  this  jioint  of  view,  he  may  be  studied  as 
illustrating  the  uglier  tendencies  of  eighteenth-century  the¬ 
ology.  It  may  be  added  that  we  find  in  uncouth  liirms  and 
in  their  native  absurdity  some  arguments  which  still  mass 
muster  by  the  help  of  a  little  philosophical  varnish,  llie 
“  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,”  is  an  attempt 
to  supjKirt  one  gigantic  paradox  by  a  whole  system  of 
affiliated  parado.xes.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  multifarious 
rivalling,  but  inaccurate  scholarship,  or,  :is  Bentley  more 
forcibly  exjiressed  it,  of  “monstrous  ajiiietite  and  b.id  diges¬ 
tion.”  He  has  tumbled  out  his  intellectual  sjioils  into  his 
ponderous  pages  with  endless  prodigality.  Starling  with 
the  professed  intention  of  jiroving  tlie  divine  authority  of 
Moses,  he  diverges  into  all  manner  of  subsidiary  inquiries. 
He  discourses  at  length  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
morality ;  he  gives  the  true  theory  of  the  allitince  of  Church 
and  State  ;  he  devotes  many  p.ages  to  elucidating  the  sixth 
book  of  the  .£neid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ancient  mysteries; 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  writing  and  the  meaning  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  ;  he  investigates  the  chronology  of  Egypt ;  he 
runs  up  an  elaborate  argument  to  determine  the  dale  of  the 
Book  of  Job ;  he  assails  all  manner  of  freethinkers,  ortho¬ 
dox  divines,  .lews,  Turks,  StK'inians,  classical  schol.ars, 
antiquari.ans,  and  historians,  who  happen  to  differ  with  him 
on  some  subsidiary  (juestion.  At  every  staw  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  some  new  vista  of  controversy  oj>ens  tielbre  us ;  but 
every  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  so  it  is  said,  is  more 
or  less  connected  with  every  other ;  and  Warburton  easily 
finds  an  excuse  for  rambling  from  one  end  of  the  whole  field 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  other,  whenever  there  is  an 
adversary  to  be  encountered,  or  an  instance  of  his  reading 
to  be  illustrated,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  caprice  to  be 
gratified.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  pursuing  so  vast  a 
plan,  and  stirring  up  so  many  hostile  prejuiliees  at  every 
step,  wearied  of  his  task  before  its  conclusion,  and  dropped 
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into  calm  episcopal  repose  long  before  the  edifice  had 
received  its  crowning  ornaments. 

The  whole  method  involves  an  assumption,  which  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  though  seldom  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  by  the 
so-called  evidential  school.  Warburton  maintains,  in  a 
curious  passage,  that  it  is  as  possible  to  make  discoveries  in 
religion  as  in  science ;  but  as  usual,  his  discoveries  savor 
more  of  a  legal  than  a  scientific  investigation.  The  truth 
of  a  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  decided  by  a  judicial  inquiry. 
The  Devil’s  advocates  are  to  be  upset  by  the  sudden  turning 
up  of  some  new  bit  of  evidence  or  a  novel  interpretation  of 
an  old  statute.  Or  we  may  consider  the  contest  between 
the  two  parties  as  resembling  a  game  of  chess.  Warburton 
is  the  discoverer  of  a  new  gambit  (I  ajx>logize  if  my  terms 
are  wn)ng),  which  is  to  give  the  adversary  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  checkmate.  It  had  always  been  assumed  that  if  one 
side  were  deprived  of  a  leading  piece,  victory  would  incline 
to  the  other.  Warburton  shows  how  the  apparent  disad¬ 
vantage  may  be  converted,  bv  skilful  manipulation,  into  a 
means  of  assured  triumph,  llie  infidel  pressing  on  in  the 
highest  security,  suddenly  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  stale¬ 
mated,  and  the  game  is,  in  vulgar  language,  pulled  out  of 
the  fire.  The  position,  in  fact,  was  this.  Deists  had  made 
a  great  point  of  the  supjK)sed  absence  from  the  Old  Testa,- 
ment  of  any  distinct  reference  to  a  future  life.  Apologists 
of  Christianity  had  been  put  to  rather  awkward  shifts, 
and  had  endeavored  by  forced  interpretations,  to  relieve  the 
Bible  from  this  imputation.  Warburton’s  discovery  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  new  argument,  by  which  the  absence  of  the 
promise  of  immortality  was  to  be  admitted,  but  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  what  his  title  characteristically  descriltes  as  a 
“  demonstration  ”  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  For 
this  j>urjx>se  he  erects  his  demonstration  —  one,  as  he  informs 
us.  which  falls  “  very  little  short  of  mathematical  certainty, 
and  to  which  nothing  but  a  mere  physical  jjossibility  of  the 
contrary  can  be  opposed  ”  — on  three  very  clear  and  simple 
projKjsitions.  Tlie  first  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society ;  the  seeond,  that  the  utility  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  by  the  wisest  and  most  learned  nations  of  anti- 
(luitv  ;  the  third,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  to  l>e  found  in 
tlie  ^losaic  disj>ensation.  Hence,  he  says,  one  would  think 
that  “  we  might  proceed  directly  to  our  conclusion  that 
therefore  the  law  of  Moses  is  of  divine  original.”  Yet  as 
some  jK'rsons  may  be  stu[>id  enough  to  miss  the  logic  of 
this  argument,  he  draws  it  out  more  fully  in  elaborate  syllo¬ 
gisms.  Substantially  they  come  to  this.  Moses  would  not 
have  omitted  a  s.mction  which  he  knew  to  be  essential,  un¬ 
less  he  had  the  certainty  of  a  miraculous  interference.  Tlte 
statement  that  he  ventured  into  the  desert  without  any 
ade<]uate  jirovision  of  fixxl,  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  as  a 
pr(K)f  that  he  reckoned  ujton  a  supply  of  tjuails  and  manna ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  fiict  that  he  started  his  legislation 
without  so  essential  a  sjtiritual  provision  as  a  l)elief  in  hell, 
is  taken  by  Warburton  to  show  that  he  knew  that  a  sujxjr- 
natural  substitute  for  hell  would  be  provided.  .Mliat  that 
was  will  l)e  seen  directly.  Meanwhile,  grofes<jue  as  the 
argument  sounds  when  thus  bluntly  expressed,  it  may  yet 
be  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  scarci-ly  more  than  a  caricature 
of  a  highly  resjHtctable  and  still  surviving  line  of  argument. 
Some  modern  aimlogists  are  fond  of  arguing  that  Christiani¬ 
ty  was  revolting  to  the  ortlinary  mind,  in  order  to  prove 
that  its  success  was  miraculous.  They  are  afraid  to  admit 
that  it  w-as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  lest  its  growth 
should  Ihj  regained  as  spontaneous.  And,  therefi)re,  they 
do  their  iKist  to  prove  that  human  nivture  is  naturally  re¬ 
volted  by  purity  and  humility,  just  as  Warburton  declared 
it  to  be  so  corrupt  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hell  could 
preserve  it  from  utter  decay. 

The  argument  of  the  Divine  lyCgation  is  drawn  into  so 
elalx)rate  a  system,  that  any  complete  account  of  it  would 
be  impossible  within  mtMlerate  limits.  Probably,  however, 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  two  or  three  of  its  critical  and 
characteristic  points.  Thus  the  whole  edifice  obviously 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  but  a  belief  in  a  future 
world  can  make  men  moral,  'flie  very  fact  which  Warbur¬ 


ton  seeks  to  explain  would  apparently  confute  the  theory  at 
once.  The  Jews,  he  says,  knew  nothing  of  a  future  world- 
yet  the  Jewish  economy  prospered.  Tlierefore,  is  fri 
natural  inference,  the  belief  is  unnecessary.  No,  says 
Warburton  in  substance.  The  facts  contradict  my  theory 
therefore,  the  facts  are  miraculous.  His  reliance  upon  tha 
infallibility  of  an  a  priori  argument,  or  rather  ur)on  a  round 
assertion,  gives  at  once  the  key  to  the  whole  character  of 
the  book.  Warburton’s  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  doctrine  in  (juestion  is  in  fact  as  feeble  as  most  of  hii 
sjMJCulative  flights.  It  amounts  siinj)ly  to  asserting  in  a 
great  many  words,  that  human  beings  will  not  be  virtuous 
unless  they  are  paid  for  it  in  another  world.  Neither  a 
moral  sense,  nor  a  percej)tion  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
will  be  sufficient  motives  without  the  obligation  of  a  su^- 
rior  will.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  can  “  make  actions  moral 
i.e.,  such  as  deserve  reward  and  punishment.”  In  this  view 
of  morality,  Warburton  is  of  course  merely  anticipating 
Paley,  and  expressing  the  most  current  oj)inion  of  his  time. 

No  one,  however,  will  dispute  the  originality  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrine.  Tliat  Moses,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  vital  imfwrtance  of  the  belief,  —  for  Warburton 
always  speaks  as  if  Moses  was  a  highly  intelligent  jwlitieian 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  fully  acquainted  with  all  iti 
heresies,  —  should  have  omitted  to  preachit,  is  suflicientW 
strange.  But  the  p.aradox,  j)retty  enough  as  it  stands,  ii 
heightened  by  a  further  argument.  Tlie  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers,  as  he  informs  us,  generally  disbelieved  the  doctrine, 
and  yet  systematii.-ally  preached  it  lor  its  utility.  And  thus  ! 
we  have  the  strange  jihenomenon  that  the  one  inspired 
teacher  of  the  world  neglected  to  preach,  and  all  the  false 
teachers  elaborately  preached,  the  doctrine  on  which 
morality  essentially  depends,  and  in  both  cases  acted  in 
opposition  to  their  real  Indief. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  singular  fact,  that  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  vigor  should  have  cheated  himself 
into  a  state  of  mind  so  far  resembling  a  genuine  belief  in  ; 

this  grotesijue  parado.x  as  to  stake  his  reputation  on  main-  i 

tainiug  it,  —  it  is  better  not  to  decide  how  close  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  belief  that  fact  implies,  —  we  come  to  the  best 
illustration  of  the  stage  of  oj)inion  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  observed  that  the  best  tost  of 
civilization  is  the  concention  which  a  race  is  able  to  form  of 
the  Deity.  Tliis  remark  may  be  extended  far  beyond  sav¬ 
ages.  In  one  of  his  fierce  assaults  iqnjn  Bolingbroke, 
Warburton  says,  “  I  should  choose  to  have  the  clergy’s  God, 
though  made  of  no  better  stuff  than  artificial  theology  (be¬ 
cause  this  gives  him  both  justice  and  goodness),  rather  than 
his  Lorilship’s  God,  who  has  neither,  although  conqwsed  of 
the  most  refined  materials  of  the  first  philosojdiy.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  not  deny  .  .  .  that  his  Lordship’s  God  ■ 

and  the  elergy’s  God  are  et^nally  faithful  copies  of  them-  i 
selves.”  Warburton’s  view  of  the  IMosaic  dispensation  will  i 

enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  adeijuate  portrait  of  this  deity,  : 

formed  of  artificial  theology,  who  was  a  “  faithful  copy  ”  of  | 

the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  If  any  word,  unintentionally 
savoring  of  irreverence,  should  escape  me  in  such  an  at- 
U'lnpt,  I  must  beg  for  pardon  on  the  ground  that  1  am  only 
endeavoring  to  tread  in  episcopal  footsteps.  _  , 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Warburtonian  deity 
served  in  the  first  place  as  an  omnijwtent  and  su[)ernatural 
Chief  Justice.  His  duty  was  to  sentence  to  condign  pun¬ 
ishment  the  Bolingbrokes,  Spinozas,  Tindals,  and  all  other 
offenders  against  morality.  But  there  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
capricionsness  in  his  behavior  towards  the  Jews,  for  which, 
as  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  is  silent,  it  is  difficult  to 
account.  Warburton  promised  to  clear  the  matter  up  to 
the  meanest  comprehension  in  the  final  book  of  the  “  Di¬ 
vine  Legation.”  Unluckily,  he  became  too  weary  of  his 
work  ever  to  finish  up  the  argument  satisfactorily.  Even 
Ai-chdeacon  Towne,  one  of  Warburton’s  humble  friends, 
who  was  pronounced  by  the  bishop  to  understand  his  woAi 
better  than  their  author,  is  grieved  at  this  omission. 
can  only  make  the  ratheralame  remark,  “  It  is  certain  that 
a  system  may  be  true  and  well-founded,  notwithstanding 
objections  to  it  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  an¬ 
swered.”  He  admits  that  adversaries  will  triumph,  and  will 
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even  urge  that  the  bishop  could  not  answer  the  difficulties 
he  had  raised.  Nothing  is  more  probable  ;  but,  declining 
the  task  of  accounting  tor  that  which  the  faithful  Towne 
admits  to  be  unaccountable,  we  may  observe  and  wonder  at 
the  fact.  For  some  reason,  then,  the  Deity  resolved  to 
manage  the  Jews  on  a  peculiar  system  ;  or,  as  Warburton 
calls  it,  by  an  extraordinary  providence.  The  meaning  of 
which  words  appears  to  be  as  follows :  The  ordinarj'  hu¬ 
man  being  is  punished  or  rewarded  in  a  future  world  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  merits  in  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
however,  a  system  of  cash  payments  was  adopted.  Every 
man  had  his  accounts  finally  settled  before  death;  and 
therefore  the  necessity  of  any  belief  in  a  future  world,  or 
indeed,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  future  world  at  all,  was  en¬ 
tirely  obviated.  The  proof  that  so  marvellous  a  state  of 
things  actually  existed,  is  touched  with  characteristic  light¬ 
ness.  “  It  would  Ihj  absurd,”  he  says,  “  to  quote  particidar 
texts,  when  the  whole  Bible  is  one  continued  proof  of  it.” 
But  his  knockdown  argument  is  as  usual  of  the  a  priori 
kind ;  it  must  have  l)een  so,  “  for  a  people  in  society,  with¬ 
out  both  a  future  state  and  an  equal  Providence  ”  (that  is, 
a  Providence  equally  working  in  this  world)  “  could  have 
no  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God,”  and  would  have 
relapsed  into  a  savage  state.  Thus,  as  the  Jews  had  no 
future  state,  they  must  have  had  an  equal  Providence.  Q. 
E.  D.  I’erhaps  this  heresy  is  the  supreme  expression  of 
the  popular  creed,  that  the  Bible  generally  refers  to  a  state 
of  tilings  altogether  beside  and  apart  from  any  thing  that 
comes  within  our  ordinarv  experience.  As  Warburton 
naively  says  in  attacking  Dlutarch,  “  we  know  (though  he 
did  not)  that  all  things  ”  (in  the  Jewish  history)  “  were  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  nothing  to  be  brought  to  example,  any  more 
than  to  imitation.”  Warburton  has  an  unequalled  talent 
for  caricaturing  the  most  absurd  opinions. 

There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  in  realizing  so 
strange  a  condition.  One  or  two  corollaries  from  his  doc¬ 
trine  require  elaliorate  defence.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Deity  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  certain  regulations  which 
savor  of  hardships,  though  he  punished  evil-doers  in 
this  world,  there  are  some  “  men  of  stronger  complexions 
superior  to  all  the  fear  of  personal  tempor.al  evil.”  Tlie 
knowledge  that  an  Almighty  power  would  punish  them,  a 
knowledge  which,  as  he  assures  us,  rested  on  the  immediate 
evidence  of  their  senses,  would  not  keep  them  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.  And,  therefore,  these  hardened  persons  were  to  be 
reached  through  their  instinctive  fondness  to  their  ofl- 
ipring.”  Tliat  a  man  who  would  not  l)e  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Almighty  ruler,  should  be 
restrained  out  of  love  for  his  children,  is  strange ;  but  the 
morality  of  the  proceeding  is  still  more  questionable  than 
its  efficiency.  Warburton’s  explanation  on  this  head  is 
characteristic.  God,  he  says,  was  here  acting,  not  as  the 
Almighty  governor  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  “  civil  gov¬ 
ernor  ”  of  the  Jews.  In  a  theocracy  sins  were  treasonable. 

“  Now  we  know  it  to  l)e  the  practice  of  all  States  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  crime  of  leze-majestjr  in  this  manner.  And,  to 
render  it  just,  no  more  is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the 
compact  (as  it  certainly  was  here)  on  men’s  free  entrance 
into  society.”  lie  proceeds  to  defend  the  system  more  fully 
hy  appealing  to  the  English  laws  of  forfeiture  for  high  trea- 
wn.^  In  short,  GimI  Almighty  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified  for  his  conduct  under  the  British  constitution,  and 
what  more  could  the  deist  require  ? 

Other  difficulties,  of  course,  abound  when  it  is  attempted 
to  work  out  the  details  of  this  remarkable  system.  hat, 
for  example,  was  to  become  of  the  Jews  in  another  world, 
after  receiving  their  full  recompense  in  this  ?  How  could 
future  punishments  or  rewards  be  fair  ?  Bolingbroke  ma<le 
a  great  point  of  this  objection;  and  Warburton  blusters 
more  than  usual  in  seeking  to  evade  it.  In  the  case  of  fu¬ 
ture  punishments,  he  escapes,  according  to  the  ortlin.ary 
theological  device,  by  admitting  that  it  is  a  mystery,  and 
boasting  of  his  admission  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  to  rewards,  he  says  that  he  does  not  grudge  the 
Jews  the  advantage  of  being  paid  twice  over.  To  a  simi- 
Iw  difficulty  as  to  the  fate  of  men  in  the  ages  before  Moses, 
he  calmly  invents  “  a  secret  reprieve  ”  (kept  “hid,  indeed, 


from  the  early  world,”  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  every¬ 
body  till  the  days  of  Warburton)  “passed  along  with  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  So  that  they  who  never  re¬ 
ceived  their  due  in  this  world  would  still  be  kept  in  exist¬ 
ence  till  they  had  received  it  in  the  next ;  such  being  in  no 
other  sense  sufferers  by  the  administration  of  an  unequal 
Providence  than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  which 
attended  them.”  God  is  thus  supposed  to  have  acted  like 
some  of  the  kings  a  few  centuries  ago,  who,  whilst  agreeing 
to  a  treaty  in  public,  made  a  private  reservation  for  break¬ 
ing  it  at  their  own  convenience. 

The  Go<l  of  Warburton,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  occu¬ 
pying  a  position  towards  the  universe  something  like  that 
of  George  III.  towards  the  British  people.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  he  was  a  constitutional  ruler  with  a  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  for  the  exigences  of  his  position ;  he  rcsorteil  to  mira¬ 
cles  as  little  as  possible,  just  as  a  king  would  seldom  bring 
his  personal  influence  to  bear ;  but  in  certain  cases,  which, 
so  far  as  human  knowledge  can  reveal,  were  capriciously 
selected,  he  chose  to  govern,  as  well  as  to  nugn,  and  his 
action  in  those  cases  brought  about  a  variety  of  coinjdicated 
relations  which  it  taxes  all  Warburton’s  legal  skill  to  un¬ 
ravel.  Once,  after  a  long  argument  destined  to  vindicate 
the  “  wisdom,  purity,  and  justice  ”  of  the  Almighty,  he  asks 
pathetically :  “  IIow  can  1  hope  to  bt*  beard  in  defence  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  when  even  the  believing  part  of  those 
whom  I  oppose  seem  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  himself?  ”  And.  truly,  it  is  rather  a  s.ad  case 
for  his  clients  when  Warburton  has  to  appear  as  the  only 
counsel  for  the  defence.  The  extraonlinary  perplexity  of 
his  system  is  due  in  part  to  that  metaphysical  conception 
of  the  law  of  nature  which  assumes  great  prominence  in 
Warburton.  Tliis  was,  in  fact,  the  common  law  of  the 
universe,  and,  like  that  of  England,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
concrete  emlxaliment  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Its  de¬ 
tails,  moreover,  were  capable  of  being  marked  out  with 
mathematical  accuraev,  and  Warburton  has  ascertained  its 
precise  provisions  witli  a  minuteness  which  is  not  a  little 
astonishing.  It  is,  for  example,  rather  o«ld  at  the  present 
day  to  find  a  man  declaring,  and  that  in  capital  letters  — 
a  favorite  device  with  Warburton  —  that  “  an  established 
religion,  with  a  lest  lair,  is  the  universal  voice  of  nature.” 
The  original  compact  between  the  Church  and  State  is 
drawn  out  in  all  its  provisions  with  the  accuracy  of  a  con¬ 
veyancer;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  human  being  ever 
discovered  that  a  test  law  was  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The  law  of  nature,  however, 
has  more  bearing  upon  Warburton’s  main  purpose  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  'The  essence  of  all  religion,  as  he  fh’quent- 
ly  states,  is  a  belief  in  a  divine  system  of  rewanls  and 
punishments ;  a  proposition  which  he  generally  illustrates 
by  St.  Paul’s  words,  containing,  as  he  thinks,  the  most 
concise  statement  of  natural  religion,  that  God  is  a 
“  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him.”  But  it  does 
not  follow  on  principles  of  natural  religion,  that  punish¬ 
ments  or  rewards  should  be  more  than  temporary.  With 
characteristic  audacity  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
notion  of  eternal  penalties,  instead  of  being  discoverable 
by  the  unassisted  reason,  is  absolutely  revolting  to  it ;  and 
that  “  fancy  even  when  full  plumed  by  vanity  ”  could 
scarcely  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  rewards,  ^me  kind 
of  future  state  might,  he  thinks,  be  inferred  by  the  light  of 
nature ;  but  we  could  know  nothing  as  to  its  conditions ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  is  tlie  most  essential 
spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation,  was  rather  repulsive  than 
robable.  MTicn,  therefore,  the  Almighty  interferes  by 
is  direct  action  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn,  like  that  lietween  the 
king  as  a  person  and  the  crown  as  a  mere  official  figment. 
The  results  are  complicated  in  the  extreme.  Mankind,  for 
example,  occupied  a  different  legal  position  in  regard  to 
their  Maker  before  the  fall,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
fall  and  the  appearance  of  Moses  ;  and  the  divine  preiwa- 
tives  differed  as  they  affected  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
great  change  took  place  when  the  Almighty  “  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jewish 
people.”  We  have  seen,  he  resolved  for  some  inscrutable 
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reason  to  govern  them  by  temporal,  instead  of  eternal 
punishments,  and  it  is  a  delicate  problem  to  say  how  this 
would  affect  their  position  in  the  world  to  come.  He  “  pro¬ 
ceeded,”  says  Warburton,  “  on  the  most  ecmitable  grounds 
of  civil  government ;  ”  he  became  King  (of  the  Jews)  “  by 
free  choice ;  ”  and  he  thus  accpiired  certain  privileges,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  jtrosecuting  idolaters  or  traitors.  As, 
however,  direct  punishments,  even  when  inflicted  upon  pos¬ 
terity,  proved  to  Ik;  inadecpiatc,  he  enacted  a  cumbrous 
ceremonial  dcstineil  to  distract  popular  attention  from  the 
claims  of  prctemlers,  that  is  to  say,  of  false  gods.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Herman  Witsius  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  this 
theory  implied  that  God  stoo<l  in  need  of  the  “  tricks  of 
crafty  politicians ;  ”  and  Warburton  admits  that  the  wisdom 
thus  displayed  was  identical  in  kind,  though  different  in 
degree,  Irom  “  what  we  call  human  jM»licv.”  He  excuses  it 
on  the  ground  that  GckI  used  his  miraculous  power  as  little 
as  possible  (a  very  convenient  theological  principle),  though 
he  is  arguing  at  the  same  time  that  all  Jewish  history  is 
one  stiijK'ndous  miracle.  The  difficulties,  however,  in¬ 
crease.  After  a  time  God  appointed  an  “  under-agent  or 
instrument ;  ”  the  .Jewish  kings  Ix-eame  his  viceroys  ;  and 
Warburton  has  to  j)rove  at  length  that  the  change  did  not 
alter  the  essence  of  the  form  of  government.  David,  he 
says,  was  called  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  because  he 
“  seconiled  God’s  views  in  supjwrt  of  the  theocracy.”  He 
was,  in  fact,  like  Lord  Ihite,  a  thorough-going  king’s  friend. 
Although  the  .Jews  j)ersisted  in  behaving  badly,  they  could 
not  withdraw  fi-om  the  covenant,  which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  original  contract  in  the  theocracy ;  for  it  is  against 
all  principles  of  e<piity  that  one  party  to  a  bargain  should 
be  allowed  to  repudiate  it  at  pleasure.  God,  therefore,  re- 
taine<l  his  rights  ;  but,  in  consetpience  of  the  misladtavior 
of  his  subjects,  he  declined  to  exercise  them.  'Jlius  we 
have  the  curious  result  that,  although  the  theocracy  was 
still  existing  de  jure,  it  ceased  to  operate  de  facto.  Pen¬ 
alties  and  rewards  were  no  longer  exacted  in  this  world, 
and  though  no  revelation  had  hitherto  been  made  of  a 
future  life,  the  prophets  Itegan  to  discover  its  existence. 
From  this  fact  we  may  discover,  amongst  other  things,  the 
precise  date  of  the  Book  of  .Job.  Tlie  great  purjxjse  of 
that  book  is  to  discuss  the  diffituilt  problem  raised  by  the 
prosiH-rity  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous;  and,  as  Warburton  says,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  is 
reached.  It  must  therefore  have  been  written  just  at  the 
point  of  time  when  rewards  and  punishments  ceased  to  be 
administered  in  this  world,  ami  when  the  existence  of 
another  world  had  failed  to  obtain  recognition.  Gradually, 
however,  the  new  doctrine  became  clear ;  till  the  theocracy 
was  finally  broken  up,  and  the  Almighty  ceased  to  Ik*,  as 
Warburton  calls  it,  the  “  family  God  of  the  race  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  the  “  tutelary  deity, 
gentilitial  and  local,”  and  became  simply  the  constitutional 
ruler  of  the  universe,  governing  only  through  second  causes 
and  interfering  diri‘ctly  only  u|K)n  critical  occasions.  Tlie 
new  set  of  obligations  infroiluced  by  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation  need  not  be  noticed ;  but  the  general  nature  of  the 
theory  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  clear.  Man,  it  is  idain, 
stands  in  all  kinds  of  varying  relations  to  his  Maker. 
Some  of  his  claims  are  depc*ndent  ujton  law,  and  others  on 
equity  ;  sometimes  he  must  stick  to  the  terms  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  bargain,  and  occasionally  he  may  go  ujjon  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  immortality  is  a  free  gift 
(sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  of  very  questionable  benefit), 
and  may  therefore  be  granted,  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  the  Giver  may  please  to  Impose  ;  some  kind  of  future 
reward  is  a  strict  legal  right,  and  must  necessarily  be 
granted  on  condition  of  rep.  ntance  ;  persecution  is  lawful 
under  a  theocracy,  and  becomes  intolerable  in  all  other 
circumstances  where  the  voice  of  Nature  unfortunately  de¬ 
mands  a  test-law,  but  forbids  any  more  stringent  discourage¬ 
ment  of  dissent;  eternal  punishment  is  detestably  cruel 
if  we  depend  upon  ordinary  reasoning,  but  quite  justifiable 
if  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  revelation ;  and  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  God  Almighty  on  principles  of  (as 
human  intelligence  would  say)  a  most  eccentric  kind,  vary¬ 
ing  naturally  at  different  stages  of  their  history,  and 


totally  different  from  any  thing  that  has  jtre vailed  before 
or  since.  Warburton’s  modest,  though  not  very  orthodox 
conclusion  that  they  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  warning  or 
an  example,  is  amply  justified.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  savs 
that  Calvinists  and  Arminians  think  of  God  as  of  a  man 
in  the  next  street.  Warburton  seems  to  have  improved 
upon  the  definition,  and  regarded  him  as  a  very  shrewd, 
but  rather  capricious  lawyer,  dwelling  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Certainly,  the  attorney’s  clerk  did  not  lose  the 
marks  of  his  early  training. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  Warburton’s  theories  must  be 
considered,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  picture  of  the 
singular  logical  edifice  in  which  he  trusted.  Among  his 
innumerable  controversies  one  of  tbe  most  vehement  was 
his  assault  upon  Wesley.  In  the  course  of  it  he  remarks 
that  “  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  not  the  conform¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  doctrines  to  the  truth,  is  the  great  criterion 
of  a  divine  mission,”  Accordingly  we  find  throughout  that 
he  has  an  intense  affection  for  a  miracle,  tem|K‘red  by  a 
strong  desire  to  show  that  all  other  jieojile  take  erroneous 
views  of  any  particular  miracle  alleged.  In  his  defence,  for 
example,  of  the  sujiposed  miracle  wrought  to  prevent  Julian’s 
reconstruction  of  the  temple  at  .Jerusa'icm,  he  argues  val¬ 
iantly  for  the  truth  of  the  main  incident.  He  is  almost 
equally  anxious  to  prove  that  certain  subsiiliary  iihenomena 
were  not  nuraculous.  For  example,  it  is  stated  that  crosses 
ap|)eared  in  the  sky  and  on  the  garments  of  the  spectators, 
lie  prtMluces  some  curious  instances,  which  I  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  natural  j)hiloso[)hers,  where  such  crosses 
are  said  to  have  actually  appeared  in  consequence  of  a 
thunderstorm  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  But  the  main 
facts  he  stoutly  maintains  must  have  bt*en  miraculous.  “  Tlie 
Fathers,”  he  says,  “are  so  impatient  to  Ite  at  their  favorite 
miracles,  the  crosses  in  the  sky  and  on  tbe  garments,  that 
they  slip  negligently  over  what  ought  principally  to  have 
been  insisted  on,  the  fiery  eriqdion ;  and  leave  what  was 
truly  miraculous,  to  run  alter  an  imaginary  protligy.”  The 
jioor  Fathers  who  believe  too  much  and  the  poor  infidels 
who  believe  too  little  are  equally  censured  ;  thmigh  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  expect  the  Fathers  to  have  known  of  events 
which  hapjK'ned  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  same  ec¬ 
centricity  appears  in  his  other  writings,  fie  seems  actually 
to  have  believed  in  an  absurd  prophecy  said  to  have  been  ut¬ 
tered  by  one  Arise  Evans,  under  the  Commonwealth,  though 
he  admits  the  said  Evans  to  have  Iwen  a  notorious  rogue ; 
and  he  published  a  preface  to  one  of  Jortin’s  works  contain¬ 
ing  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  But  when  jioor  Wes¬ 
ley  was  rash  enough  to  publish  those  accounts  of  miracles 
with  which  his  journals  are  so  curiously  stuffed,  the  episco¬ 
pal  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  'Hiat  a  man  living  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  that  man  a  relx;!  against  the  Church 
of  England,  should  produce  a  few  wretched  miracles  tocon- 
finn  his  foolish  fancies  was  indeed  intolerable.  To  pass 
over  his  ridicule,  some  of  which  is  not  unfairly  Ix'stowed,  or 
at  least  would  not  be  unfair  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had 
not  exaggerated  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous  lieyond  all  other 
writers,  his  ending  arguments  are  exquisitely  characteris¬ 
tic.  Perhaps  the  true  secret  slips  out  in  a  very  naive  re¬ 
mark.  Miracles,  he  says,  are  no  longer  reciuired.  Some¬ 
thing  was  wanted  to  supjiort  the  martyrs  in  tne  early  ages ; 
“  but  now  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  is  attended 
mih  ease  and  honor ;  and  the  conviction  which  the  weight 
of  human  testimony  and  the  conclusions  of  human  reason 
affonl  us,  of  its  truth,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  su])port  us 
in  our  religious  perseverance.”  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  enough 
to  persevere  when  the  defence  of  Christianity  is  the  direct 
road  to  a  bishopric ;  but  Wesley  must  liave  smiled  at  the 
quiet  assumption  that  Warburton,  rather  than  the  poor 
Alethcxlists,  presented  the  closest  an.alogy  to  the  early 
Christian  martyrs.  His  great  argument,  however,  is  even 
more  to  the  purpose.  His  treatise  on  “  The  Doctrine  of 
Grace  ”  is,  like  most  others,  ambidextrous.  He  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  he  is  hitting  the  freethinker  with  one  hand 
and  the  enthusiast  with  the  other.  Accordingly,  he  begins 
by  assailing  Middleton  at  great  length  for  having  maintained 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  temporary.  He  argues  that, 
far  from  disappearing  after  the  first  occasion  of  its  manifes- 
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tation,  it  persisted  throun;h  the  whole  apostolic  age.  But, 
haTin"  overthrown  this  antagonist,  he  is  not  less  vigorous 
a<rainst  the  other  antagonist  who  goes  upon  diametrically 
opposite  sentiments,  llis  method  is  simple.  He  quotes  a 
single  text  of  Scripture ;  he  interprets  it  precisely  as  if  he 
were  interpreting  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  Wesley 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  in  his  very  calm  ^ly,  he  vio¬ 
lates  the  sense  in  the  most  palpable  manner.  The  decisive 
passage,  he  says,  is  this :  “  Charity  never  faileth ;  but 
whether  there  be  iirophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away.”  Tliis  passage,  after  being  put  through 
the  Warburtonian  mill,  comes  out  as  follows  :  “  The  virtue 
of  charity  is  to  accompany  the  Christian  Church  through 
all  its  stages  here  on  earth,  whereas  the  gifts  of  prophecy, 
of  strange  tongues,  of  supernatural  knowledge,  are  only 
transitory  graces,  bestowed  upon  the  Church  during  its  in¬ 
firm  and  infant  state,  to  manifest  its  divine  birth  and  to  suji- 

Girt  it  against  the  delusions  of  the  powers  of  darkness.” 

e  explains  the  statement  that  “  when  that  which  is  perfect 
shall  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away  ” 
in  the  same  spirit ;  perfection,  it  appears,  being  attained 
when  the  apostolic  age  had  ceased ;  and  he  thus  has  the 
pleasure  of  administering  a  smart  blow  at  passing  at  one 
additional  enemy,  the  unlucky  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose 
pretences,  he  observes,  “  the  blunder  seems  to  be  as  glaring 
as  the  imposture.”  On  such  grounds  the  man  who  held 
that  the  whole  .Jewish  liistory  was  one  continued  miracle 
for  many  centuries,  and  who  wtis  willing  to  believe  in  the 
absnrdities  of  Arise  Evans,  denounces  Wesley  for  Ids  folly 
and  impiety  in  believing  that  God  doubtless  interfered  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  he  had  done  in  the  first.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the  influence  of 
Wesley  than  in  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  Itetween  the  man 
who  really  lielieved  that  his  creed  represented  an  active  and 
living  ix)wer,  and  the  man  who  thought  that  the  same  jwwer 
had  lett  the  world  to  itself  for  many  hundred  years,  inas¬ 
much  as  good  kings  now  supplied  by  patronage  the  zeal 
which  was  fonnerly  produced  by  miracles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  upon  War- 
burton’s  merits  as  a  reasoner.  Of  speculative  power  he  had 
absolutely  none,  though  as  a  more  verbal  logician  he  shows 
unusual  symiitoms  of  genuine  vigor.  His  method  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  prcicisely  that  of  the  pettifogging  lawyer,  who  holds 
it  to  be  Ids  duty  to  contradict  every  statement  and  every 
inference  put  forward  by  his  opponent  on  the  chance  that 
he  m.iy  be  somewhere  successful.  He  takes  the  argument, 
cuts  it  up  into  sections,  and  undertakes  to  refute  every 
particular  section,  and  to  show  that  even  if  true  they  would 
lead  to  a  dilferent  conclusion.  Yet,  with  all  this  apparatus 
of  demonstration,  we  generally  feel  that  even  where  he  wins 
an  apparemt  victory  it  is  merely  verbal,  and  fails  to  touch 
the  real  point  at  issue.  It  was,  for  example,  a  favorite  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  deists  that  the  Christian  commentators 
evaded  the  difliculty  of  fitting  prophecies  to  events  by  the 
device  of  a  double  sense  or  by  some  allegorical  mo<le  of 
interpretation.  AV'arburton  elaborately  proves  that  allegory 
is  at  times  permissible,  and  that  signs  are  a  legitimate  moile 
of  speech,  and  then  boasts  of  having  upset  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  his  antagonists.  Of  course,  he  has  not  really 
come  in  sight  of  the  question.  Not  unfrequently  he  mis¬ 
represents  his  opponents  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 
It  is  constantly  evident,  for  example,  on  the  very  faee  of  his 
own  statements,  that  he  is  perverting  Wesley’s  meaning, 
and  Wesley  has  no  diffieulty  in  triumphing  over  the  mis- 
sUtements.  A  single  instance,  taken  from  another  part  of 
Ids  writings,  wilt  be  sufficient.  Hume,  he  says,  confesses 
“that  there  are  popular  religions  in  which  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  nothing  but  morality  can  gain  the  divine  fa¬ 
vor.”  Hume’s  words  are:  “If  we  should  suppose,  what 
newr  iappens,  that  a  popular  religion  were  found  in  which 
It  was  confessedly  declared  that  nothing  but  morality  could 
gain  divine  favor.”  After  such  a  specimen  of  what  it  is 
moderate  to  call  misrepresentations,  one’s  faith  in  Warbur- 
ton’g  candor  vanishes  with  considerable  rapidity.  Probably 
he  had  glanced  at  the  passage  too  hastily  to  observe  the 
qualifying  clause. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  unfairness,  his  coarseness,  his  para¬ 
doxes,  and  the  perverse  audacity  of  his  whole  writings,  I 
feel  a  sneaking  affection  for  some  of  Warburton’s  produc¬ 
tions.  He  lays  about  him  with  such  vigor  ;  he  tumbles  out 
his  miscellaneous  reading  with  such  apparent  fulness  of 
mind ;  he  ventures  so  gall.antly  into  the  breach  to  meet  any 
and  every  assailant ;  that,  though  one  knows  him  to  be  as 
empty  of  sound  judgment  as  he  is  blustering  in  claiming 
infallibility,  he  excites  a  kind  of  queer  attraction.  The 
Divine  Legation  is  often  intolerably  pompous,  and  often 
lengthened  beyond  the  endurance  of  human  patience  ;  even 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Watson,  admits  that  noiKKiy,  except 
Ilurtl,  ever  got  through  his  examination  of  Bolingbroke’s 
philosophy;  and,  though  stimul.ated  by  this  challenge,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  be  the  second  explorer  of  that  un¬ 
known  desert,  I  must  confess  to  having  stopped  midway. 
Yet,  by  judicious  skipping,  this  big  book  is  more  endurable 
than  most  works  of  theological  controversy ;  not  for  its  gen¬ 
uine  merits,  for  probably  it  advances  no  new  proposition 
which  is  at  once  new  aiul  true ;  but  from  the  variety  of  its 
contents  and  the  courage  of  its  ingenious  blundering.  It 
may  be  studied  with  some  profit  by  the  lovers  of  eccentric 
pnxluctions  of  the  human  intellect,  by  those  who  would  see 
an  unintentional  caricature  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
And  in  this  last  respect,  a  few  concluding  remarks  may  be 
permitted,  in  the  briefest  possible  compass. 

The  great  enil  of  the  English  writers  who  took  part  in 
the  deistical  controversy,  was  to  form  a  body  of  religious 
doctrine  independent  of  those  disputes  between  Catholics 
and  Protestant  sects  which  had  wearied  the  world  in  the 
preceding  century.  It  was  thought  jmssible  to  extract  a 
kind  of  essence  of  Christianity,  something  like  that  which 
aj)pears  to  be  floating  before  tlie  minds  of  people  who  argue 
al)out  denominational  education,  and  the  mo<lern  go^l 
which  seems  to  be  revealed  in  the  Pickwick  Puikts.  The 
deists  profKjsed  to  construct  such  a  scheme  without  the  help 
of  revelation.  Tlie  divines  maintained  that  revelation  was 
essential.  Tlie  difliculty  was  to  show  in  what  respect  the 
religion  of  nature,  whose  existence  w.as  assumed,  and  whose 
tenets  were  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  some  simple  h 
priori  reasonings,  was  to  be  distinguished  from  revealed 
religion.  AVas  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  for  example,  de¬ 
monstrable  by  unassisted  reason,  or  was  the  aid  of  revelation 
necessary  ?  and  were  the  sanctions  of  natural  religion  suffi¬ 
cient  without  the  belief  in  heaven  and  hell  supfKirted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  ?  Warburton  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  existence  of  a  revelation  was  necessary  to  afford  a 
solid  support  to  morality  ;  that  it  differed  essentially  from 
natural  religion,  not  as  inculcating  iliffercnt  doctrines,  but 
as  providing  now  sanctions  and  involving  a  system  of  divine 
legislation ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  a  supernatural  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  world  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  reason¬ 
able  man  that  religion  was  thoroughly  natural  in  its  teach¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  interference  of  an  Almighty  Sovereign 
was  proved  by  the  miracles  which  he  bad  wrought.  But 
then  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  Deity  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  actively  at  present.  The  rational  spirit 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  luoilern  miracles  being  seri- 
*  ously  adduced,  except  by  ignorant  Methodists.  He  could, 
however,  detect  such  an  interference  at  a  sufficient  distance 
of  time  not  to  come  into  awkward  collision  with  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  day.  His  total  absence  of  any  true  historical 
spirit  made  it  easy  for  him  to  accept  the  lielief  that  the 
peojile  described  in  the  Bible  lived  under  totally  different 
conditions  from  any  which  prevail  at  present.  It  is  only  in 
this  generation  that  we  are  Iwginning  to  hear  without 
offence  that  Abraham  was  an  Arab  sheikh,  or,  in  fact,  that 
the  Jews  were  really  human  beings  and  not  mere  characters 
in  a  book.  A  distance  of  eighteen  centuries  was  enough  to 
soften  any  contrast  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  And 
his  unlucky  disposition  to  j)arado.x  prepared  him  to  set  up 
the  grotes(jue  scheme,  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  con¬ 
sidering,  however  artificial  and  preposterous  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  In  so  unreal  a  world  as  that  which  existed  in 
the  pre-Christian  perif)d,  he  found  ample  scope  for  any 
quantity  of  miracles,  and  for  a  Deity  who  carried  out  the 
principles  of  paternal  government  into  the  minutest  details. 
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And  such  a  plan  allowed  him  to  reconcile  a  complete  disbe¬ 
lief  in  any  mo<lern  exhibitions  of  divine  agency  with  the 
wildest  conception  of  its  termer  intensity.  As  the  old  "eol- 
opsts  believed  in  the  most  violent  catastrophes  at  a  suth- 
cient  distance  of  time,  Warburton  would  believe  in  a  God 
who  had  formerly  been  an  active  personal  despot,  and  had 
now  subsided  into  a  great,  orderly,  constitutional  King,  who 
had  once  influenced  men  by  miracles,  and  now  by  Church 
preferment.  The  particular  scheme  which  he  adopted  was 
more  preposterous  and  unreal  than  that  of  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  but  the  whole  evidential  school  were  ready  to 
accept  a  compromise  between  the  rationalist  and  the  ortho¬ 
dox  principles,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  They  took 
the  Biblical  narrative  for  the  scene  of  all  tne  wondrous  facts 
of  their  belief,  and  left  the  modem  world  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  critical  faculty.  Now  that  the  domain  of  historical 
criticism  has  extended  further,  the  plan  is  impossible,  and 
professors  of  the  progressive  kind  endeavor  to  accoinmo<late 
Christianity  to  the  demand  of  critics  after  a  different  fash¬ 
ion.  They  admit  the  authority  of  history,  and  do  not  even 
hold  that  all  other  religions  than  their  own  were  necessarily 
impostures.  How  far  they  will  be  successful  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  Warburton  marks  the  extreme  jwint 
reached  by  his  school ;  and  perhaps  the  thought  wliich 
seems  most  probable  to  his  reaiders  is  that  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  Christianity 
in  that  age  did  most  injury  to  the  orthodox  faith.  AV' as  the 
enmity  of  Voltaire,  or  the  friendship  of  Warburton,  the 
most  damaging  ? 


AVON  AND  LOST. 

“  Those  that  will  not  when  they  may, 

M'hen  they  will  they  shall  have  nay.” 

A  GARDEN-PARTY  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  :  croquet 
and  strawberries  the  excuse  ;  flirtation  and  matrimony  the 
object.  But  in  all  the  glory  of  a  June  sunlight,  the  bright 
river  glittering  as  it  runs  on  to  the  sea,  roses  flinging  their 
rich  perfume  on  the  air,  soft  music  blending  with  the  song 
of  birtls,  the  excuse  and  the  object  are  sometimes  forgotten, 
and  a  delicious  sense  of  purposeless  idleness  and  inexplica¬ 
ble  enjoyment  alone  rtuuains.  At  least  such  was  the  case 
with  Philip  Kerr,  captain  in  the  Royal  Rifles,  as,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  he  looked  at  the  scene  around  him. 

AATiat  to  him  was  the  remembrance  that  two  brothers 
stood  between  him  and  a  title  ?  AA'^hat  the  apparently  cer¬ 
tain  fact  that  his  father’s  broad  woodlands  and  the  halls 
where  he  was  born  were  not  for  him  ?  lliat  his  only  home 
was  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment  in  a  garrison-town, 
or  the  dining-room  of  the  Rag  and  Famish?  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  him  at  that  instant  that  his  jiockets  were  empty,  and 
his  banking  account  overdrawn.  Had  he  not  irreproacha¬ 
ble  lavender  kids  on  his  hands,  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  priceless  boots  on  his  aristocratically  small  feet  ? 
Above  all,  was  there  not  smiling  on  him,  between  her  turns 
at  croquet  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the  great  city 
firm  of  Richley,  Alpaca,  &  Co.?  Not  very  young,  and 
not  very  handsome,  to  be  sure,  but  then  there  was  a  dowry 
of  thirty  thousand  down,  and  seventy  thousand  to  come 
when  the  senior  partner  should  take  his  flight  to  a  better 
world,  and  that  surely  would  balance  thirty  years  of  age 
and  a  remarkably  plain  face. 

Besides,  she  was  well  inclined  to  regild  with  her  wealth 
some  wornout  coronet ;  or,  failing  that,  to  attach  herself  as 
a  branch  grafted  on  to  some  long-descended  family-tree, 
and  so  enter  “  society  ”  in  her  own  right,  as  fourteenth 
cousin  by  marriage  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  rather  than  be 
admitted  by  sufferance  of  dowagers  on  the  lookout  for 
heiresses. 

AV’hilst  awaiting  this  desirable  event,  she  kept  her  hand 
in  by  a  series  of  unlimited  and  sentimental  flirtations  with 
every  agreeable  and  intellectual  man  she  met  with;  for 
'Theodosia  Richley  went  in  for  intellect,  —  high  art,  Broad- 
Church  notions,  and  women’s  rights,  —  and  Philip  being 
particularly  agn  eable  and  passably  intellectual,  and  above 


all,  the  third  son  of  a  Scotch  baron,  'Theoilosia  had  selected 
him  as  her  present  aule-de-camp  and  attache.  She  had 
always  the  alternative,  in  all  cases  when  intellect  asserted 
its  superiority  and  became  too  troublescme,  of  referrin«’  it  to 
the  senior  partner,  without  whose  consent,  as  she  plaintive¬ 
ly  remarked,  “  I  should  but  inflict  on  you  a  penniless  wife 
my  dearest  Henry,”  or  Robert,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
Christian  name  of  the  present  aspirant ;  and  this  reference 
generally  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the  agreeable  and 
intellectual  being,  no  particular  reason  lieing  given,  an<l  the 
fair  Theodosia  gently  hoping,  “  Tliat  though  things  were 
not  propitious,  still  friendship  need  not  be  broken.”  Then 
by  way  of  consolation  would  arrive  anonymous  presents, 
and  a  sentimental  correspondence  woidd  be  kept  up  with 
the  family ;  but  to  this  stage  Philip  had  not  yet  arrived. 

He  was  content  to  be  smiled  ujion,  to  disregard  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  wiser  men  than  himself,  ami  drift  down  the  stream, 
careless  whether  it  stranded  him  on  the  sunny  shore  of  a 
home  paid  for  by  his  heiress-love,  or  dashed  him  on  the  bar¬ 
ren  rocks  of  foreign  service. 

'There  were  just  two  or  tliree  things  that  Philip  could  not 
do.  AVith  all  his  many  fascinations,  his  perfect  mustache, 
his  talent  for  sootliing  irate  tailors,  his  seat  on  horseback,  and 
his  step  in  the  valse,  he  could  not  be  angry  or  stern  with  a 
woman,  or  indeed  with  any  one.  He  could  not  take  anv 
thing  deeply  to  heart,  he  could  not  fret  or  fume  as  to  what 
might  or  might  not  be  his  destiny ;  and  he  leaned  lazilj 
against  the  tree  and  thought  of  nothing. 

Tlie  game  was  ended  at  last,  and  Miss  Richley  came  to¬ 
wards  him. 

“  I  am  very  tired,  Capt.  Kerr,”  she  remarked ;  “  and  the 
seats  here  are  all  in  the  sun.” 

It  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  Philip  accepted  it.  He  was 
an  habitue  of  the  house,  and  he  knew  of  a  shady  walk ;  he 
could  do  no  less  than  offer  his  arm  to  the  heiress,  and 
take  her  to  it.  And  there  they  sat,  the  sunlight  just  play¬ 
ing  through  the  branches,  and  the  river  rippling  by.  ITiere 
was  a  certain  luxury  and  ease  in  all  tlus  which  struck 
Philip. 

A  vision  came  across  him  of  the  <lull  garrison-town,  and 
the  trooj)-ship,  and  the  foreign  station ;  and  then  the  con¬ 
trast  :  a  home  in  England,  hunting  and  shooting,  London  in 
the  season,  and  tlie  moors  in  August ;  and  the  thought  shot 
across  him,  “  One  word,  and  this  may  Ih;  mine.”  Then  came 
a  flitting  thought  of  a  fair  young  face,  with  its  rosebud 
blushes  and  its  trusting  look.  He  put  it  aw.ay  as  too  costly 
a  bargain,  and  turned  to  the  woman  at  his  side. 

Now,  he  had  certainly  paid  great  attention  to  Miss  Rich¬ 
ley.  'They  had  been  much  thrown  together,  and  jirudcnt 
relatives  had  implored  him  not  to  neglect  so  golden  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  here  it  was  at  once.  He  had  but  to  speak,  and 
dare  his  fate.  As  well  finish  the  matter  now.  Poor  little 
Louie  1  well,  no  doubt  she  would  find  a  better  fellow  than 
he  was ;  and  so  his  resolution  was  taken. 

Truth  to  tell,  'Tlieodosia  was  expecting  an  offer  from  him 
every  moment.  It  was  no  new  position  to  her,  and  her  heart 
was  too  well  arranged  under  her  tightly-laced  silk  bcslice  to 
indulge  in  fluttering.  She  has  gone  through  the  same  thing 
some  fifty-one  times  before ;  yet  to-day  she  is  puzzled ; 
“  Philip  dear  ”  is  the  handsomest  fellow  she  has  ever  seen, 
except  those  Italian  loves,  the  guurdia  nobite,  and  they  are 
useless  ;  and  then  his  father  is  a  baron,  who  married  a  Lady 
Alice  Somebody,  and  his  second  brother  is  a  clergyman, 
who  married  the  widow  of  a  dean,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
an  archbishop.  Yes,  dear  Philip  is  on  all  sides  so  well  con¬ 
nected  ;  yet  ^eodosia  was  puzzled.  A  friend  had  only  that 
day  spoken  to  her  of  a  Scotch  baronet  who  desireil  an  intro¬ 
duction,  and  then  she  would  be  a  lady,  if  not  in  her  own 
right,  at  least  in  right  of  her  husband. 

Yet  the  friend  had  said  Sir  M’Gregor  M’Gregor  had  re<I 
hair,  splay  feet,  and  an  irritable  temper ;  and  dear  Philip  wai 
so  good-looking,  and  with  such  a  sweet  disjwsiiion  ;  so  what 
between  Philip’s  charms  and  her  own  indecision,  she  listened 
when  he  spoke  of  his  “  devoted  love  ”  with  a  pleased  smile, 
and  he  felt  that  the  day  was  won,  and  that  tney  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

No,  not  engaged. 
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She  was  too  goo*!  a  daughter  for  that  —  not  en2a<;ed  till 
she  had  spoken  to  her  dear  papa,  and  smoothed  the  way  for 
Philip  to  appeal  to  him  for  his  paternal  blessing.  Phil 
would  have  dispensed  with  the  blessing  if  the  settlements 
had  been  all  ri^ht  without  it,  but  he  had  no  ehoice ;  he  tried 
to  throw  a  lover-like  ardor  into  his  voiee  as  he  said,  “  Do  not 
keep  me  too  long  in  the  agonies  of  suspense,  dearest  1  ”  but 
be  felt  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  fact  that,  not  being 
fomially  ai'cepted,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  imprint  a  kiss 
on  his  fair  one’s  cheek.  There  was  not  much  of  a  rosebud 
blush,  and  a  gotnl  deal  of  poudre  de  riz  there,  and  it  looked 
dusty,  to  say  the  least. 

Miss  Richlcy  had  a  strict  sense  of  propriety,  or  rather  a 
desire  to  avoid  its  being  known  to  the  world  at  large  how 
far  matters  h.ad  gone  in  any  little  affair  of  this  kind,  there¬ 
fore  Phil  was  not  called  upon  for  any  display  of  devotion ; 
and  when  he  put  his  heiress  in  the  carriage  which  was  to 
convey  her  back  to  the  mansion  in  ilar(|uis  Square,  where 
the  family  resided  during  the  season,  the  farewell  on  either 
side  was  so  studiously  courteous  and  commonplace,  that  the 
acutest  of  chaperones  could  not  have  detected  any  thing 
particular. 

Phil  chartered  a  hansom,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  drove  back 
to  London,  pondering  on  his  present  position,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  lazily  how  it  would  all  turn  out ;  but  as  he  dismissed  his 
vehicle  at  the  club  door,  a  woman  offered  him  roses  for  sale. 
He  stopped,  and  a  shade  came  over  his  handsome  insouciant 
face  as  he  gave  her  a  sixpence  and  took  a  pale  tea-rose  from 
her  stock. 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man  for  your  sake,  darling,”  was  the 
thought  tliat  flashed  across  his  mind ;  but  the  Rosebud  to 
whom  that  thought  was  dedicated  was  far  away  across  the 
seas ;  and  Phil  tlismissed  the  passing  cloud,  and  went  up  the 
steps  humming  a  gay  air. 

Next  morning,  however,  his  courage  slightly  failed  him, 
when  he  went  to  his  necessary  interview  with  the  senior 
partner.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  would  probably  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  actpiaintanee  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  in  Bankruptcy,  anil  if  he  did  —  but  the  life  that  such 
success  entailed  offered  a  prospect  not  too  agreeable  to  the 
well-lxirn,  thoroughbred  Philij)  Kerr. 

Apparently,  the  visions  of  the  night  had  not  presented 
the  Scotch  baronet,  red  hair,  splay  feet  and  all,  in  too  de¬ 
lightful  a  view  to  Miss  Tliewlosia  Richley  ;  “  Besides,”  as 
she  mentally  observed,  “  after  all,  dearest  Philip  was  an 
Honorable.”  So,  dressed  in  a  most  elalmrate  morning  cos¬ 
tume,  all  white  furljelows  and  blue  ribbon,  she  welcomed 
the  handsome  rifleman  with  one  of  her  most  fascinating  smiles. 

Mr.  Richley,  though  only  a  shop-keeper,  was  at  heart  a 
true  gentleman ;  his  daughter’s  welfare  and  hap[>iness  were 
his  first  consideration. 

“  Let  her  future  husband,”  he  often  said,  “  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and,  above  all,  a  giKxl  man,  and  I’ll  find  the  money 
for  a  house  and  home,  such  as  she  has  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  Phil’s  honest  acknowledge¬ 
ment  that  he  had  nothing  to  oft'er  in  the  way  of  settlement 
was  no  bar  to  his  prosjiects.  Ilis  handsome  face,  his  kindly, 
genial  manner,  won  Mr.  Richley’s  heart,  and  the  acute  old 
tradesman  read  his  character  truly.  If  he  had  no  very 
strong  points  alnnit  it,  at  least  he  bad  no  very  weak  ones. 
His  virtues  and  vices  were  all  of  the  negative  order,  excejit 
that  he  possessed  a  splendid  temper. 

Tile  paternal  consent  and  blessing  were  soon  given ;  and 
then  ap^teared  on  the  scene  Mrs.  Richley,  who,  duly 
prcinnted  by  her  daughter,  added  her  blessing  and  con¬ 
gratulations,  till  Phil  felt  he  could  do  no  less  than  kiss  his 
bridc-elect,  in  a  most  calm  and  decorous  way,  in  full  view 
(as  was  proper)  of  her  loving  parents. 

Moreover,  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  abode  there  for 
the  remaining  fortnight  of  his  leave ;  and  in  a  gowl  or  evil 
hour,  as  it  may  seem  to  each  individual  reader,  he  accepted. 
The  luxurious  establishment  in  Man^uis  Square  suited  not 
only  Phil’s  notions  of  comfort  better  than  his  three-floor 
bedroom  and  his  club  dinner,  but  also  the  state  of  his 
pockets.  Rooms,and  dinner  were  gratis  in  Marijuis  Sijuare ; 
that  was  a  great  point.  All  went  well  for  a  lew  days,  till 


the  arrival  of  some  country  cousins,  who,  being  newly  mar¬ 
ried,  expected  to  see  every  couple  of  lovers  as  demonstrative 
as  they  were  themselves.  Phil  did  not  do  enough  kissing 
to  please  them ;  he  did  not  squeeze  his  fair  one’s  hand  in 
comers  ;  and  he  made  himself  generally  agreeable  without 
seeking  perpetual  tele-h-tetes  with  his  fiancee. 

“  My  dear  Theodosia,”  observed  Mrs.  Russell  one  evening, 
on  their  return  from  the  opera,  whither  Phil  had  escorted 
them,  “  I  sup{)ose  it  is  not  the  fashion ;  but  really,  now,  if 
my  William  in  our  courting  days  hail  not  put  his  arm 
round  my  waist  as  we  drove  in  a  carriage,  and  in  the  dark, 
too,  I  should  have  been  seriously  uneasy.” 

Another  time  it  was,  “  Dearest,  how  very  odd  that  Capt. 
Kerr  never  seems  to  care  to  be  alone  with  you.  My  Wil¬ 
liam  could  not  bear  a  third  person  in  the  room  1  ” 

Theodosia  might  have  disregarded  this,  but  her  own 
sense  told  her  that  Phil  was  not  a  devoted  lover;  and 
though  the  congratulations  of  the  Kerr  family  had  been 
most  enthusiastic,  though  they  had  mentally  adopted 
Tlieodosia  and  her  thirty  thousand  as  a  daughter  and  sister, 
dear  to  their  aristocratic  hearts,  yet  there  were  sundry  out¬ 
lying  members  who  preserved  the  right  to  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  woulil  have  preferred  Phil’s  bride  Inung  consid¬ 
erably'  younger  and  very  much  prettier,  even  if  her  ^lockets 
were  not  so  well  lined. 

Now  this  heresy  against  the  right  divine  of  gold  Theo¬ 
dosia  secretly  resented,  and  again  she  had  visions  of  the 
baronet,  and  thought  that  “  Lady  M’dregor  ”  sounded  quite 
as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  “  flon.  Mrs.  Kerr.”  In  short, 
having  landed  her  fish,  Theoilosia  was  getting  weary  of  it. 

The  pleasure  to  her  was  in  the  catching,  not  the  keeping, 
and  Phil  was  far  too  secure  and  careless  to  please  her. 

Courteous  and  gentlemanly  he  could  not  fail  to  be,  but 
he  was  no  actor.  He  could  not  assume  a  virtue  he  had  not ; 
and  he  could  not  look  impassioned,  and  he  could  not  speak 
poetically,  when  he  was  feeling  peculiarly  cool  and  indiffer^ 
ent. 

So  the  time  went  on,  till,  on  the  morning  that  he  was  to 
leave,  it  was  Mrs.,  not  Miss  Richley,  who  greeted  him  on 
his  entrance  to  the  library. 

“  It  is  a  very  painful  task,  Capt.  Kerr,  that  is  imposed 
upon  me,  but  I  have  no  resource,”  were  her  opening  words. 
“I  cannot  control  my  daughter’s  feelings ;  indeed  in  this 
instance  I  quite  coincide  in  them  ;  so  does  her  father.  We 
all  feel  that  there  does  not  exist  between  you  the  love 
which  alone  can  render  marriage  a  state  of  blessing,  and  it 
is  better  at  once  to  end  this  hastily-formed  engagement.” 

Phil  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Richley,  having  applied  a  filmy  pocket-handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  went  on,  — 

“  Do  not  answer  me,  Capt.  Kerr  ”  (Phil,  by  the  way,  had 
not  attemiited  it) ;  “  this  decision  is  final ;  yet,  as  an  inter¬ 
view  with  my  daughter  would  be  very  painful  to  her,  and 
useless  to  yourself,  I  must  beg  you  will  at  once  leave  the 
house  without  urging  it.” 

^V'hat  could  I%il  say?  A  certain  sense  of  relief,  too, 
flashed  over  his  mind.  He  simply  bowed,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he  had  received, 
his  regret  at  the  sudden  and,  he  must  observe,  unexplained 
termination  of  his  engagement,  and  reipiested  that  a  cab 
might  be  called  to  transport  himself  and  his  portmanteau  to 
the  club. 

So  ended  Phil’s  dream  of  an  heiress.  Yet  that  heartless 
young  man  was  actually  heard  to  whistle  “  A  te  o  cara  I  ” 
as  be  drove  away  from  Marijuis  Sipiare ;  and  Mrs.  Richley 
would  have  felt  herself  more  than  ever  justified  had  she 
read  his  thoughts :  “  Free,  even  if  a  beggar.  Rosebud,  I 
may  think  of  you  lovingly  now.” 

Phil  did  not  lament  when  he  found  next  morning  that 
sudden  orders  had  come  for  the  regiment  to  sail  for  Canada. 

One  week  later  and  he  was  on  ^ard  the  tniop-ship  as  it 
steamed  down  the  Mersey,  and  the  band  struck  up  “  The 
Girl  I  left  Behind  Me.”  A  dear  sweet  face  seemed  to  hover 
before  him  with  bright  soft  eyes,  not  cast  up  and  down 
and  sideways  like  Thcoilosia’s  pale  gray  orbs,  but  yet  which 
spoke  of  a  bashful  affection  as  pure  and  true  as  ever 
throbbed  in  the  heart  of  a  gently-born  English  maiden. 
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Yes,  the  hackneyed  old  tune  carried  his  thoughts  away 
to  a  bygone  time  and  a  southern  land,  and  Phil  Kerr  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  would  have 
expressed  it,  “  a  brute,”  and  that  he  had  been  “  a  big  fool.” 

Phil  was  the  only  patient  passenger  on  board;  for, 
strange  to  say,  he  had  begun  to  think,  and  seriously,  too. 
Perhaps  the  bracing  sea  air  affected  his  very  easy-going 
ideas  on  many  subjects;  perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  notli- 
io"  to  do  but  to  smoke,  play  wliist,  and  think ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  the  gallant,  self-satisfied,  and  careless  Phil  began 
to  think  his  honorable  self  but  doubtfully  worthy  of  uat 
true  love. 

It  nii;:ht  be,  too,  that  the  last  month  had  shown  him 
more  of  his  better  nature  than  he  ever  knew  before ;  that 
love  was  as  necessary'  to  his  happiness  as  "old ;  and  that 
a  future  yet  lay  before  him,  far  holier  and  truer  than  a 
wealthy  marriage  could  give.  Phil  Kerr  was  a  changed 
and  better  man. 

A  year  has  passed  before  we  see  him  again,  and  now  it 
is  in  the  capital  of  the  worlil  —  Rome ;  a  salon  in  the  Hotel 
Costanzi,  a  scent  of  orange-blossoms,  and  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  breaking  the  seals  of  their  English  letters  —  Philip 
and  his  bride  the  Rosebud. 

A  sad  and  fatal  boat-accident  had  ended  the  lives  of  his 
two  elder  brothers,  his  father  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart  for  the  loss  of  “  his  bonny  boys,”  and  Philip  Lord 
Kerr  had  resigned  his  commission  and  hastened  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  Rosie  Amherst  lived  with  her  brave  old  soU 
dicr-father  and  her  gentle  mother. 

lie  wooed  and  won  the  Rosebud  of  his  dreams,  and  there 
was  no  complaint  this  time  of  a  want  of  lovei^like  ardor; 
and  now  they  sat  side  by  side,  in  an  attitude  good  Mrs. 
Russell  would  have  highly  approved  of,  reading  their  letters. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  exclaimed  Phil,  “  Rosie,  look  here.  You 
know  I  told  vou  that  I  was  always  getting  anonymous  pres¬ 
ents  after  tliat  foolish  affair  was  broken  off — you  know 
what  affair,  don’t  you,  dear  ?  ” 

Phil  here  twisteil  his  mustache,  after  the  fashion  of  em¬ 
barrassed  Englishmen  in  general  who  possess  such  an  aj)- 
pendage. 

“  I  know  all  about  it.  You  were  a  very  naughty  boy  to 
think  of  selling  yourself  for  gold.  I  only  wonder  you  did 
not  go  behind  the  counter  to  qualify  yourself  fora  junior 
partner  —  Richlev,  Alpaca,  Kerr,  &  Co.  1  How  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  woulil  have  sounded !  ” 

Rosie  met  her  justly-merited  punishment  for  this  bit  of 
sarcasm,  and  a  reconciliation  having  been  established, 
which  included  sundry  pulls  of  Phil’s  chestnut  locks,  that 
much-tried  individual  continued :  — 

“  Well,  then.  Rosebud,  after  that  sad  accident,  I  had  a 
letter  from  old  Mrs.  Richlcy,  asking  me  to  stay  there  when 
I  returned  to  England.  I  came  off  so  hurriedly  that  I  never 
answered ;  and  then  you  see  I  started  for  Florence.” 

“  I  know  idl  about  that,”  replied  Rosie,  nodding  her  head 
a  la  Burleigh. 

“  Now,  you  see,  pet,”  Phil  went  on,  “  the  paragraph  in 
the  Times  and  Morning  Post  cannot  be  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  to-day ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I 
wrote  to  my  agent,  giving  him  my  address  here,  and  he  has 
forwanled  the  letter.  Read  it,  Rosie,  will  you  ?  ” 

Rosie  took  the  letter.  The  jMjrfume  of  patchouli  clung 
about  it  yet,  and  the  monogram  was  gorgeous  in  green  and 
mauve  and  gold.  An  irresistible  smile  broke  over  her 
bright  young  f:ice  as  she  read  it. 

“My  de.\r  Philip,  —  or  rather,  I  suppose  I  must  forget 
the  past  and  call  you  Ijord  Kerr,  —  I  do  indeed  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  new  honors,  and  they  could  fall  to  no  one 
more  worthily.  Your  extended  views  of  life,  your  liberal 
ideas  on  every  point,  render  you  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold  a 
high  place  in  this  age  of  progress. 

“  My  father  too  has  met  with  unexampled  success  since 
we  parted,  and  nearly  doubled  his  fortune.  But  what  is 
wealth  to  me  ?  It  is  intellect  I  look  for,  and  that  I  found 
in  you. 

“  After  you  left,  I  refused  Sir  il’Gregor  M’Gregor.  He 
ad  persevered  for  some  months,  but  in  vain.  Could  I 


bury  myself  in  that  Highland  castle,  with  his  dreadful  sis¬ 
ters  (three  confirmed  spinsters),  and  his  dogs  and  horses  ? 
No.  Though  he  ofl'ered  magnificent  settlements,  what 
were  they  to  me  V  Nothing  to  what  my  father  could  have 
given  me,  less  than  nothing  compared  with  one  memory  of 
the  past  1  You  know  me.  I  could  not  live  without  intel¬ 
lectual  society  —  intellectual  and  devoid  of  bigotry ;  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  you  would  shine.  It  was  my  parents  that 
parted  us ;  I  yielded  to  their  will.  Forgive  me,  and  at 
least  let  us  be  friends,  even  if  we  are  never  to  be  more  than 
friends  to  each  other.  Write  to  me  that  you  are  well  and 
happy.  Ah,  would  that  your  happiness  still  depended  ujxin 
me !  It  would  be  the  hourly  study  of  your  devoted 

“  Theodosia.” 

Rosie  fairly  laughed  aloud. 

“  Poor  old  thing  !  ”  she  said  ;  “  what  a  queer  jumble  of 
strongminiledness  and  sentimentality  !  But,  Phil,  you  never 
loved  her  ?  ” 

“Never,  darling,  never;  and  I  should  have  given  the 
same  an.swer  — “  Much  obliged,  but  otherwise  disj'osed  of” 
—  even  if  this  precious  epistle  had  not  come  too  late.  She 
would  have  bought  me  with  gold ;  little  sorceress  yoit 
bought  me  with  smiles  and  blushes  and  priceless  love. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  that  Scotch  baronet,  for  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  he  came  to  the  rescue  just  in  time ;  and  thanks  to 
him,  I  have  lost  an  heiress  and  won  a  rosebud.” 
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“  rvprpss  and  ivy,  wild  and  wall-flmver  grown, 

Matted  and  inasaed  together,  iiillucks  heapeti 
On  wiiat  were  cliainbera,  arcii-crushed  culunins  strewn 
In  fragments,  rii(ikeii-ii|)  vaults,  and  frescoes  steeped 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  tiie  owl  peeped. 

Deeming  it  midnight  :  teiiipies,  batlis,  or  lialls  ? 

Pronounce  wiio  cun,  fur  all  that  Learning  reaiied 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  wulis.’’ 

“  Far  and  wide 

Teinpie  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : 
riiaos  of  ruins,  wiio  shail  trace  the  void 
O’er  tile  dim  fragment,  east  a  lunar  I'glit. 

And  say,  *  lleie  was  or  is,’  where  all  is  doubly  night  ?  ” 

These  beautiful  lines  truly  and  forcibly  describe  the 
problem  which  has  baffled  the  anthpiarian  at  Rome ;  but 
they  describe  almost  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  the  dilli- 
culty  in  Jerusalem,  In  Rome  the  abundance,  in  Jerusalem 
the  absence  of  ruins,  might  be  taken  as  a  brief  stating  of 
what  e.xercised  the  explorer  in  each  city.  In  the  one  he 
was  asked,  “  Of  what  buildings  are  these  ruins  the  only 
visible  remains  ?  Which  of  the  ancient  historic  structures 
stooel  here  ?  ”  In  the  other,  nothing  remains,  stone,  or 
column,  or  arch.  Can  you  tell  where  any  thing  was  ‘I 

In  Jerusalem  the  very  contour  of  the  ground  has  van¬ 
ished.  Valleys  that  had  been,  are  no  more,  and  the  hills 
have  lost  their  shape.  In  literal  fact,  if  the  “  Holy  City  ” 
is  to  put  on  her  “beautiful  garments,”  and  be  as  she  was 
when  “the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,”  she  must  arise  and 
“  shake  herself  from  the  dust.”  It  is  only  in  the  dust  we 
can  find  her  now.  AVhat  meets  the  eye  from  “  the  hills 
that  stand  round  about  ”  is  not  Jerusalem  :  she  lies  buried 
beneath ;  and  those  “  white  walls,”  which  from  far  catch 
the  traveller’s  eye,  are  her  sepulchre. 

The  present  city  occupies  the  original  site,  elevated 
between  2420  and  2650  leet  above  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  plateau  enclosed  by  two  ravines 
—  Kedron  on  the  east  and  Hinnon  on  the  west.  Both 
ravines  at  the  first  are  mere  depressions  in  the  ground; 
but  as  they  reach  their  point  of  junction  at  Bir  Eynb,  a 
deep  well  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  they  sink  very  rap 
idly,  until  they  are  670  feet  below  their  original  starting- 
point. 

Another  ravine,  the  Tyropman,  divides  the  plateau  into 
two  parts,  the  western  fonuing  Mount  Zion,  and  the  east¬ 
ern,  120  feet  lower,  forming  Mount  Moriah.  On  the  latter 
is  the  sacred  enclosure  called  by  the  Moslems,  Harani-es- 
Sherif,  “  the  noble  sanctuary.”  It  is  nearly  rectangular, 
and  is  formed  by  massive  walls  of  greater  or  lesser  altitude, 
built  from  the  surrounding  valleys  to  within  about  thirty 
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feet  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  then,  the 
interreninc;  space  ia'inr;  filled  up  by  arches  and  debris,  a 
level  surfac-e  is  obtained  in  length  north  and  south  1500 
feet,  and  900  feet  east  and  west  in  breadth.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  cypress  and  olive,  and  at  its  southern  end  is 
the  Mosque  El-Aksa  and  another  pile  of  buildin"8,  while 
its  central  portion  is  occupied  by  a  raised  platform,  Irom 
which  rises  the  l)eauliful  edifice  commonly  known  as  the 
Mos<iue  of  Omar,  lliis  plaee  is  considered  by  the  Moslems 
second  only  to  ^lecca  as  rejiards  sanctity,  and  tlie  Mosque 
second  only  to  Cordova  as  re^artls  beauty  of  architecture. 

Somewhere,  undoubtedly,  in  this  Ilaram  area  was  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jehovtih,  which  Solomon  built,  which 
Zenibbabel  rt'built,  and  which,  macrnificently  renewed  and 
ailorned  by  lIero<l,  “the  Desire  gf  all  nations"  had  filled 
with  olory ;  but  not  a  stone  remains  to  tell  us  where;  and 
die  controversy  as  to  its  e.\act  position  has  been  one  of  the 
most  hopeless. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  Teiiqde  courts  were  conterminous  with  the 
Haram-es-Sherif,  ,as  some  maintain,  or  were  the  northern 
portion  or  the  southern  portitm  of  it ;  or  were  in  the  centre, 
or  at  the  north-west  ansrle,  or  at  the  south-west  an<ile,  all 
which  situations  have  their  advocates,  determined  in  hot 
fijrht  to  maintain  the  honorable  distinction  of  their  client, 
we  purpose,  with  such  lucid  brevity  as  we  mav  attain,  to 
simply  state  wliat  ficsh  information  lias  been  elicited  from 
“the  ilust  ”  and  “  the  stones  ”  of  .Jerusalem. 

On  15th  February,  1867,  Capt.  Warren,  with  a  few 
assistants,  and  a  store  of  necessary  tools  and  instruments, 
arrived  at  .Tafia.  Safely  {jot  to  land,  the  boxes  containinor 
the  theoilolites,  sextants,  &e.,  were  on  the  {K>int  of  being 
confiscated  by  the  custom-house  authorities  as  wnrlike  stores ; 
but  their  peaceful  nature  being  vouched  for  by  the  t  ice- 
consul,  the  party  got  under  weigh,  and  though  their  mules 
were  on  several  occasions  blown  over  bv  a  hurricane  which 
prevailed,  they  reached  Jerusalem  without  loss,  except  of 
time. 

A  vizierial  letter  had  been  sought  from  Constantinople 
authorizing  the  work,  and  pending  its  arrival  permission 
was  given  to  dig  outside  the  sanctuary.  Obstructions  were, 
however,  soon  iiut  in  their  way,  the  military  Pacha  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Il.aram  wall,  alongside  which  they  sank  their 
first  shaft,  would  be  shaken  by  their  operations.  On  Capt. 
AVarren  visiting  him,  to  assure  him  of  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  his  fears,  he  vouchsafed  full  information  as  to  every 
part  of  the  noble  sanctuary,  his  knowledge  lieing  apparently 
more  exact,  as  it  certainly  was  more  wonderful,  when  it 
touched  upon  subterranean  matters.  Tlie  sacri'd  rock,  the 
Sakhra,  he  sttited,  lay  on  the  top  letives  of  a  palm-tree,  from 
the  roots  of  which  sprang  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth.  How 
needless,  when  all  information  was  thus  freely  and  accu¬ 
rately  supplied,  to  go  digging  and  jxiking  to  seek  it  so 
laboriously  I  and  what  but  injury  to  the  country,  if  not  to 
mankind  at  Large,  coidd  result  from  an  inquisitive  Frank 
medilling  with  such  ingenious  waterwork  arran'iements  ? 

'Hie  vizierial  letter  at  length  arrived,  and  ordered  all 
po.ssible  facilities  to  be  given  for  digging  and  inspecting 
places,  after  satisfying  the  owners ;  but,  unfortunately, 
added,  “  with  the  exception  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  and 
the  various  Moslem  and  Christian  shrines.”  This  excep¬ 
tion,  so  wonled,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  afforil  Turkish 
officials  means  to  carry  out  the  obstructive  traditions  of 
their  brethren,  and  practise  their  fondly-c-hcrished  rights  of 
demanding  backsheesh. 

Ca|)t.  Warren  had  recoursed  to  the  following  plan  to 
overcome  the  persistent  attempt  at  hindrance  :  'llie 
Pacha  had  forbidden  anjr  mining  within  forty  feet  of  the 
sanctuary  wall,  thinking,  in  his  inn(x;ence,  that  he  thereby 
effectually  secureil  it  against  desecrating  curiosity.  A  shaft 
was  sunk  manifestly  outside  of  the  prescrilied  bounds.  No 
one  could  object ;  the  undertaking  was  strictly  legal,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ejfendi.  But  this  shaft,  in  its  doings 
above-ground  and  underground,  was  not  consistent,  as  is  too 
much  the  way  with  men  and  things  in  general.  When  well 
out  of  sight,  it  strayed  by  a  long  gallery  beneath  the  sui^ 
&ce,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  massive  stones  of  the 


Haram  wall.  Capt.  Warren’s  purpmse  was,  after  exam¬ 
ining,  to  send  the  account  of  his  investigation  home,  and 
have  it  published  and  forwanled  to  Constantinople  ;  and  if 
further  obstructed,  to  plead  that  his  having  been  .already  at 
the  wall  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Porte,  had  established 
the  custom ;  and  custom  rules  every  thing  in  Turkland. 
However,  sooner  than  he  expected,  circumstances  afforded 
him  an  opjwrtunity,  of  which  he  skilfully  availed  himself, 
of  gaining  a  resjtite  from  his  troubles. 

In  consequence  of  the  over-ofiiciousness  of  sulxirdinates, 
the  Pacha  was  forced  into  a  corner,  and  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  from  active  opposition. 

'File  workmen  had  been  ordered  off  by  some  soldiers ; 
and  while  Capt.  Warren  was  engaged  laying  a  complaint 
before  his  Excellency,  Serg.  Birtles,  his  right-hand  in 
every  thing,  was  imprisoned.  AVhen  a  rarnss  came  to  re¬ 
move  the  men,  he  refused  to  have  them  interfered  with, 
and  was  then  arrested  himself ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  protest, 
led  in  triumph  to  the  town-major,  who,  seeing  wh.at  an 
error  had  been  committed,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
dep.art  immediately.  Tliis  he  refused  to  do,  though  the 
Pacha  himself  sent  for  him,  and  entreated  him  to  resume 
his  liberty. 

Meantime,  there  was  going  on  a  spiriteil  conflict  between 
his  Excellency  and  Capt.  Warren,  who  demanded  a  written 
declaration  that  the  arrest  had  licen  made  without  his 
authority.  Tlie  Pacha  tried  to  shake  off  his  antagonist 
first  by  a  colil  reception,  then  by  browbeating  the  witnesses 
brought  forward,  and  again  by  the  extreme  of  hospitality-; 
but  all  to  no  purpose :  he  h.ad  to  yield  and  promise  the 
letter.  Serg.  Birtles,  hy  refusing  to  go  until  Capt.  War¬ 
ren’s  arrival,  enabled  him  to  win  the  victory,  and  hy  the 
discomfiture  of  his  highness,  to  secure  non-interruption,  for 
a  season  at  least,  from  that  quarter.  Still,  however,  at- 
temjits  were  made  to  extract  backsheesh,  by  tampering 
with  the  workmen,  by  complaints  that  the  mining  opera¬ 
tion  interfered  with  Mahometan  tombs,  and  that  the  shafts 
were  dangerous  to  wayfarers.  Damages  were  laid  for  in¬ 
jury  to  a  house,  though  it  was  clearly  demonstrated,  by  an 
eminent  French  architect,  that  the  rtmts  were  not  caused 
by  the  excavations ;  and  Capt.  AVarren  had  much  annoy¬ 
ance  and  difficulty  in  trying  to  settle  the  matter,  as  even 
the  Pacha  threw  in  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  unjust 
claim.  Extortion- and  obstruction  seem  to  lie  the  motto  of 
Turkish  officials,  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
stations.  However,  firmness  and  tact  won  the  day  for  the 
exploring  party,  except  where  restrictions  were  made  by 
the  royal  firman. 

'The  work  of  e.xcavation  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  it  had  to  be  carried  on  through  the  debris 
accumulated  by  the  many  desolations  of  the  ancient  citv, 
which  had  heen  poured  into  the  surrounding  valleys,  in 
some  places  the  soil,  impregnated  with  fioisonous  matter, 
m.ade  every  scratch  on  the  hands  turn  into  a  festering  sore. 
Stone  elijipings,  cubical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  were  found 
sometimes  in  layers  of  twenty  feet  depth,  without  a  single 
particle  of  earth ;  and  this  shingle,  when  touched,  would 
dash  like  a  cataract  through  the  opening,  and  fill  up  the 
galleries  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pnx-eed.  Largo 
blocks,  too,  from  ruined  or  crumbling  walls,  were  liable,  at 
every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  to  descend  and  crush  the 
sheeting  planks  of  the  shaft.  Gunjxtwder  could  only  be 
used  when  away  from  all  buildings,  and  then  for  breaking 
up  masses  too  heavy  for  the  sledge.  The  Moslems  circu¬ 
lated  a  strange  rumor,  to  the  effect  that  the  exploring  party 
were  depositing  little  balls  of  gunjiowder  around  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  these  in  process  of  time  would 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  barrels  of  the  same  material,  and 
then,  by  means  of  some  infernal  m.achine,  would  be  used 
by  the  perfidious  Frank  to  blow  up  the  building. 

Of  course  such  a  work  as  the  “  Exploration  ”  party 
carried  on  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  to  .Jerusalem, 
and  Capt.  Warren  gallantly  testifies  that  the  ladies  were 
undaunted  by  his  deepest  shafts,  by  vaults  where  rope- 
ladders  were  needed,  or  by  holes,  through  which  pushing 
was  the  only  methcxl  of  advancement.  Visitors  there  were 
who  saw  every  thing,  and  yet  saw  nothing  in  any  thing ; 
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who,  after  descending  a  hundred-feet  shaft,  and  while 
gazin"  at  foundations  buried  for  long  ages,  and  with  a  his¬ 
tory  such  as  none  others  have,  would  murmur  contemptu¬ 
ously  at  being  dragged  so  far  to  see  “  only  an  old  wall.” 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  — 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

The  giant  stone  that  has  borne  the  weight  of  mountain 
structures,  and  the  heavier  weight  of  centuries,  is  equalled 
in  some  fates  with  the  frail  bud  of  an  April  morning  I 
Visitors,  too,  came  who  would  enforce  a  gratuity  on  the 
employes,  but  refuse  a  subscription  to  the  fund.  Others, 
however,  repaid  the  trouble  ot  showing  the  results  of  the 
labor  by  bwoming  thoroughly  interested  in  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  aiding  it  by  zealous  advocacy  at  home. 

We  will  now  mention  some  particulars  of  the  work.  At 
the  western  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  Capt.  Wilson,  who,  in 
the  year  1864,  had  gone  out  to  make  an  ordnance  survey 
of  Jerusalem,  discovered  a  large  arch,  the  span  of  which 
was  forty-two  feet,  an<l  its  width  forty-three  feet.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
remains  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the 
wall  at  the  Wailing  Place  ;  but  from  want  of  the  necessary 
mining  aj)paratiis,  he  was  unable  to  miike  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation.  t!a{)t.  AVarren  being  better  provided,  accom¬ 
plished  what  was  iiiqwssible  for  his  predecessor,  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  series  of  arches,  forming  a  viaduct  across  the 
Tyroi)a;an  valley. 

Here  it  is  that  we  first  come  upon  the  great  defect  of 
Capt.  Warren’s  otherwise  most  interesting  account,  viz., 
entering  into  detailed  descriptions,  which  can  only  weary 
and  bewilder  when  maps  and  plans  are  not  supplied.  There 
are  through  the  Ixjok  constant  references  to  places  as  shown 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  pencillings  sent  home,  to  jdans 
at  the  Society’s  rooms,  which  are  only  so  much  aggravation 
to  the  perplexed  reailer.  In  the  account  of  the  vaults  at 
AVilson’s  Arch,  we  follow  on  until  “  we  don’t  know  where 
we  are,”  and  groi>e  alajut  as  much  confused  as  the  ex|)lorer 
would  have  been  had  his  lights  been  extinguished,  and  lie  left 
to  make  his  survey  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  Vaults,  and 
arches,  and  doorways,  and  viaducts,  and  causeways,  are  so 
massed  together,  that  daylight  is  quite  excluded  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  ;  left  hand  and  right  band  are  so  magically  handled  that 
we  know  not  one  from  the  other ;  passages  leading  to  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  twirl  you  round  until  the  giddy 
brain  cannot  tell  the  {Kiints  of  the  compass.  AA'^e  have  tried 
again  and  .again  to  follow  the  description,  but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  until  getting  into  a  si'cret  passage  we  emerge  thus  with 
effect:  “  Having  traced  it  (the  secret  passage)  to  a  distance 
of  two  hundreil  and  twenty  feet  from  the  sanctuary  wall, 
we  found  a  thin  wall  blocking  up  the  passage;  we  broke 
through  it,  and  dropped  down  about  six  feet  into  .a  continu¬ 
ation  of  it,  stopjied  uj)  by  a  wall  to  west,  but  opening  by  a 
door  to  routh  ;  through  this  we  crept,  and  then  saw  light, 
and  getting  through  into  another  chamber  to  south,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  donkey  stable,  the  owner  of  which  haj)pened 
to  be  there,  ainl  he,  on  seeing  us  grimed  with  dirt,  rushed 
out,  swearing  he  w'as  followed  by  gins  1  ” 

AVhile  the  work  was  going  on  at  AVilson’s  Arch,  it  was 
found  advis,able  to  construct  a  pit,  sunk  some  six  feet  in  one 
of  the  dark  vaults,  to  act  as  a  mouse-trap  to  catch  certain 
meddling  if  they  persisted  in  visiting  the  workmen 

engaged  in  clearing  out  the  passages.  However,  the  report 
of  what  was  prepared  for  them  had  such  deterring  power 
that  the  caj>abilities  of  the  trap  were  not  put  to  the  proof. 

Capt.  AA  arren  does  not  assign  this  arch  to  so  early  a 
date  jis  its  discoverer,  as  he  only  places  it  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  But  the  Haram  wall,  wherever  exposed  in 
this  excavation,  was  found  evidently  to  be  in  situ.  There 
are  in  it  here  twenty  courses  of  drafted  stones,  averaging 
Aree  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  making 
in  all  seventy-five  feet  six  inches  above  the  rock.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  sanctu.ary  now 
existing,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  original  en¬ 
closure-wall  of  the  Temple,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
tradition. 
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Robinson’s  Arch,  which  is  the  name  given  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  arch  projecting  from  the  west 
wall,  not  far  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  sanctuary,  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  as  to  whether  there  ever  waj 
a  further  prosecution  of  tlie  work  than  now  ap|)ears, 
Capt.  AVarren  determined  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  bv 
excavating  in  search  of  the  other  pier.  Beginning  some 
distance  from  and  opposite  to  the  arch,  he  sank  shafts  at 
intervals  across  the  valley,  until  at  fifty-four  feet  from  the 
wall  he  found  the  object  of  his  search  in  fine  drafted  stone 
resting  in  situ  on  the  rock,  and  forming  part  of  the  western 
pier  of  Robinson’s  Arch.  Tlie  pier  was  found  to  be  fifty, 
one  feet  six  inches  long  and  twelve  feet  two  inches  thick ; 
two  of  its  courses  on  the  western  side,  and  three  on  the 
eastern,  remained  in  situ,  the  stones  being  precisely  similar 
to  those  in  the  wall  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  span  of  the  arch  was  forty-one  feet  six  inches. 

Stretching  from  the  base  of  the  pier  to  the  sanctuary  wall 
is  a  pavement,  and  working  along  it  they  found  the  litllen 
voussoirs  of  tlie  viaduct,  which  crossed  the  valley  by  this 
arch. 

A  few  feet  .aliove  the  pavement,  a  low  passage  was  found 
leading  direct  to  the  wall.  It  was  full  of  mud,  and  could 
only  be  cleared  out  by  the  men  crawling  on  their  knees, 
and  at  times  the  air  was  so  bad  that  candles  would  not 
burn,  and  they  had  to  work  in  the  dark  at  the  head  of  the 
gallery.  Tliey  were  eventually  stopped  by  shingle  jKmring 
in  witliout  ceasing ;  but  they  were  repaid  for  their  trouble 
by  having  discovereii  that  the  Haram  wall  extends  un¬ 
broken  from  the  south-west  angle  u])  to  the  Proidiet’s  (late, 
a  distance  of  about  three  huinlred  feet.  To  the  height  of 
the  pavement  it  is  built  of  rough-faced  stones ;  the  faces 
of  those  above  it  are  smooth. 

Sinking  through  this  pavement,  on  which  lay  the  fallen 
voussoirs  of  Robinson’s  Arch,  they  reached,  through  twenty- 
three  feet  of  dvbris  and  old  masonry,  the  rock,  and  on  it 
found  two  voussoirs  of  a  more  ancient  arch,  which  in  their 
fall  had  broken  in  the  roof  of  a  roc'k-cut  canal.  'Hiis  canal 
runs  some  distance  to  the  south,  but  following  it  to  the 
north,  they  made  the  very  in,aterial  discovery  that  it  leads 
to  a  circular  jkx)1  hewn  in  the  rock,  of  which  only  half  can 
be  seen,  as  it  is  cut  through  by  the  foundations  of  the 
sanctuary  wall.  Evidence  was  thus  obtained  of  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  structures  more  ancient  than  the  present  wall  and 
the  viaduct,  of  which  Robinson’s  .lArch  is  the  only  remnant 
visible  above-ground. 

AA’e  turn  now  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  It 
is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  is 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  jamtions,  by  the  Double  or 
Huld<ah  Gate  to  the  west,  and  the  Triple  Gate  to  the  cast. 
After  examination  in  nine  separate  phaces,  Capt.  AA’ arren 
considers  the  whole  to  be  in  situ,  but  the  western  third  to 
be  less  ancient  than  the  rest.  Ilis  reasons  for  assigning  a 
later  date  to  it  are  the  following.  AA’e  have  mentioned  the 
evidence  of  more  ancient  structures  at  Robinson’s  Arch, 
and  also  the  character  of  the  wall,  the  stones  conqwsing  it 
being  rough-faced  beneath  and  smooth-faced  above  the 
pavement.  This  pavement  and  similar  building  in  the  wall, 
IS  found  to  extend  round  the  south-west  corner  and  all 
along  to  the  Double  Gate ;  while  at  the  south-east  angle  the 
wall  springs  from  the  rock  and  has  its  stones  nicely  worked 
from  the  foundations.  There  is,  also,  a  very  remarkable 
course  of  stones,  the  height  of  which  averages  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  six  feet  one  inch,  extending  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously  from  the  south-east  angle  (where  the  corner-stone, 
the  largest  yet  known,  weighs  one  hundred  tons)  to  the 
Double  Gate,  but  is  not  found  to  west  of  that  p)int.  The 
largest  stone  at  present  known  is  found  at  the  south-west 
corner,  but  its  l»ed  is  four  feet  almve  the  gr<“at  course. 

Further,  the  walls  of  the  south-west  angle  from  the 
Prophet’s  Gate  on  the  west,  and  the  Double  Gate  on  the 
south  —  that  is,  for  nearly  three  hundred  feet  on  either 
side  —  .are  different  in  construction  from  the  portions^  of 
wall  they  adjoin,  being  less  carefully  built,  as  well  as  beint 
formed  of  stones  roughly  faced  up  to  a  certain  height,  as  d 
they  had  been  sunk  underground  in  debris  accumulated 
over  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  buildings.  And  lastly,  at  a 
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point  ninety  feet  on  the  south  side  of  this  an^le,  the  Haram 
1^1,  which  is  here  eighty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
built  of  stones  so  marvellously  fitted  together  that  the  Joints 
»te  scarcely  discernible,  cuts  through  (as  the  west  wall  the 
jock-cut  pool  mentioned  above)  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
fanning  along  the  lowest  part  of  the  TyrojxBan  Valley. 

In  the  excavations  of  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  letters 
in  red  paint,  some  five  inehes  long,  were  discovered,  appar¬ 
ently  quarry  marks,  and  if  so,  proving  that  the  stones  nad 
been  dressed  before  being  brought  to  the  |]px)und.  Then 
"marks  of  King  Solomon,”  excited  great  interest  among 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  to  Jerusalem.  The  Paeha  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  see  them  himself,  but  ordered  a  party 
of  e/tndis  to  report  upon  them. 

Capt.  Warren,  hearing  of  the  matter,  and  knowing  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  such  gentlemen  to  their  own 
will,  took  care  to  be  at  the  spot  on  their  arrival,  and  drew 
from  them  an  admission  that  they  had  come  by  his 
Excellency’s  order.  A  judicious  administration  of  descents, 
gradually  increasing  in  length,  diminished  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  one,  a  renegade  Greek,  who  persevered 
through  shame  of  failing  under  the  ordeal.  The  last  and 
longest  shaft  was  at  the  south-east  angle,  where  the  base¬ 
ment  courses  were  shown  to  him  as  belonging  to  the  Ha¬ 
ram  wall.  He  thought  it  was  a  jest,  and  re|)orted  that  a 
wall  of  Solomon  had  been  found  in  front  of,  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  the  Haram.  Tlie  paint-marks  were  also  shown 
him,  but  being  too  orilinary-looking  characters  to  have  at¬ 
tained  such  notoriety,  he  took  this  as  a  jest  also,  and  (juietly 
with  his  thumb  deprived  a  Q  of  its  tail,  and  transfigured  it 
into  a  commonplace  O.  Capt.  Warren,  horrified  at 
such  Vandalism,  tumbled  him  over,  and  he,  satisfied  with 
his  exfieriences,  begged  to  return  to  the  surface. 

The  inspection  was  over,  but  effendis  could  not  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  n‘port  truthfully,  so  that  a  dragoman  hail  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  to  confront  them  in  the  Pacha’s  jiresence,  and 
thus  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  and  the 
explorations  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

Further  researches  along  the  east  wall  were  rendered 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  western  tombs  which  lie 
close  to  it.  “  The  same  people  who  see  no  harm  in  the 
destruction  of  them  while  quarrying,  in  using  them  as  sta¬ 
bles,  and  in  buildin<r  the  tombstones  into  their  houses,  think 
it  desecration  lor  a  Frank  in  any  way  to  examine  these  in¬ 
teresting  relics.” 

The  nearest  {mint  available  was  143  feet  distant  from  the 
wall,  and  at  that  distance  a  shaft  was  sunk  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  a  gallery  run  towards  the  south  side ; 
but  it  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  the  shingle  came  rushing  in 
so  suddenly  as  to  bury  some  of  the  tools  and  filled  it  up,  ren¬ 
dering  further  work  iuqiossible.  It  was  found  that  the 
miners  could  not  be  kept  in  such  dangerous  places  except 
at  inteiTals,  since  their  nerves  became  so  unstrung  as  to 
render  necessary  a  resort  to  safer  labor  for  a  few  days. 

Of  the  explorations  at  the  north-east  angle  the  material 
results  ajipear  to  be  that  the  wall  is  discovered  of  a  difi'er- 
ent  construction  from  that  at  the  other  angles  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  At  the  angle  it  rises  upward  unbroken,  and  forms 
part  of  the  so-called  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  beyond  the 
anwle  it  continues  without  any  break  as  the  city  wall.  A 
valley  was  found  to  run  under  this  corner  and  to  emerge 
from  beneath  the  east  wall  at  68  feet  from  the  north-east 
angle,  the  deftris  at  this  point  being  125  feet  deep.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  165  feet  below  the  Sakhra;  the  wall 
of  the  sanctuary  is  150  feet  in  height  at  this  point. 

An  important  discovery  seems  to  have  lieen  made  in  the 
Haram  area.  Heavy  rains  did  for  the  explorers  what  the 
royal  firman  had  prevented  them  doing  for  themselves,  by 
causing  the  grounil  to  give  way  and  thereby  making  an 
opening  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  platform.  The  ojien- 
ing  had  been  filled  up,  but  Capt.  AVarren’s  ex{)erienced  eye 
detected  a  deficiency  in  the  work,  and  coming  early  next 
pwriiing  he  was  not  disa})pointed  in  his  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  the  cavity  again  in  existence.  l>y  it  he  got  ailmittance 
to  a  souterrain  running  east  and  west.  It  consists  of  an 
Jrehed  passage  18  feet  in  span,  with  bays  to  the  south,  12 
leet  by  1 7  feet.  The  southern  side  of  these  bays  is  scarped 


rock,  and  on  it  the  wall  supporting  the  northern  edge  of 
the  mosque  platform  is  built.  The  arches  appear  to  be  Sar¬ 
acenic.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  vault  tne  rock  could 
not  be  discovered.  The  souterrain  was  explored  for  about 
70  feet,  and  it  seems  to  limit  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  sacred  courts.  “  It  is  suggested  that  the  northern 
edge  of  the  platform  is  the  northern  front  of  King  Herod’s 
Temple.” 

Having  thus  finished  our  brief  detail  of  the  excavations, 
it  is  expedient  to  see  what  conelusiou  is  deduced  from  the 
results  obtained,  —  what  is  the  net  increase  in  materials  for 
determining  the  ancient  temple  site. 

It  has  been  observed  that  two  |)oints  were  especially 
under  investigation,  —  the  present  walls,  and  the  lie  of  the 
rock  about  it.  Tlie  walls  being  covered  to  such  a  height 
with  accumulations  of  debris,  their  age  could  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  mining.  Capt.  Warren  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  portion  of  the  western  wall  —  that  between 
Wilson’s  Arch  and  the  Prophet’s  Gate  —  was  the  work  of 
Solomon,  or  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Tlie  south-west  angle, 
for  about  300  feet  on  either  side,  he  assigns  to  Herod  ;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  south  wall,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  east,  he  considers  to  lie  Solomon’s,  and  the  rest  of 
the  east  wall  up  to  the  north-east  angle,  he  sets  down  as 
the  old  wall  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

What  made  it  appear  of  such  consequence  to  discover 
the  lie  of  the  rock  in  and  around  the  Haram  area  was,  that 
the  sanctuary  being  an  artificial  plateau  constructed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  it  was  hojieil  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  contbrmation  of  the  ground  would  afl'ord  some 
guidance  to  the  true  site  of  the  temple. 

Tlie  ridge  of  the  mountain  was  found  to  run  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  north-west  angle  to  a  jioint  in  the 
south  wall  300  feet  from  the  south-east  angle,  the  sides 
sloping  down  so  steeply  that  the  rock  near  the  north-east 
angle  is  162  feet,  at  the  south-east  angle  163  leet,  and  at 
the  south-west  angle  150  feet  below  the  sacred  rock. 

Now  Capt.  Warren  argues  that  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Temple  should  have  been  placed  “  in  a  hole,  or  even  alonv 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  or  anywhere  except  on  the  ridge.” 
And  this  argument  would  no  doubt  be  conclusive  if  there 
were  no  artificial  plateau,  or  if  it  bail  been  an  after  con¬ 
struction —  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  an  evident 
propriety,  if  not  necessity,  tor  building  the  sacred  edifice 
on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  But  if  by  massive  walls 
raised  from  the  valleys  on  either  side  a  level  space  were 
obtained,  it  would  surely  then  be  optional,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  on  what  portion  of  it  the  building  should  be  situated. 

The  most  important  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be  derivable  from  the  discovery  of  the  valley 
under  the  northern  part  of  the  Haram.  In  Josephus’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Pomiiey’s  attack,  a  valley  is  sjxiken  of  as  being  on 
the  north  side  of  the  temple  courts,  and  the  same  is  alluded 
to  in  his  account  of  the  attack  of  Titus  wheu  describing 
Antonia.  The  discovery  of  this  valley  accordingly  proves 
that  the  present  Haram  area  extends  northwards  consider¬ 
ably  further  than  the  ancient  courts. 

The  sanctuary,  as  we  have  stated,  is  1500  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  900  from  east  to  west.  According  to  the 
view  now  propounded,  600  feet  of  length  on  the  northern 
side  is  cut  oft’  as  being  of  later  addition,  leaving  a  square  of 
900  feet,  of  which,  again,  300  feet  in  length  of  the  south 
end  i?  cut  oft'  as  having  formed  Solomon’s  Palai-e  on  the 
east,  and  an  addition  by  Herod  on  the  west.  The  central 
remaining  part  of  the  Haram,  600  feet  in  length,  and 
stretching  across  900  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  is  given  as  the 
courts  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
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We  may  add,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  Solo¬ 
mon’s  courts  did  not  extend  beyond  the  northern  edge  of 
the  platturm,  the  fact  that  none  of  the  ancient  rock-roofed 
tanks  are  found  beyond  it  either. 

It  is  hardly  possible  tliat  any  real  advance  in  obtaining 
knowledge  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  will  be  made 
until  liberty  be  given  to  carry  on  the  excavations  in  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  obtaining  such  liberty  seems  but  a  re¬ 
mote  prospect. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  the 
courage  wliich  nerved  the  explorer  to  encounter  dangers 
truly  “  i  ’  the  deadly  imminent  breach,”  the  tact  which 
gained  its  j)oint  successfully,  and  the  cheerful  ardor  that 
never  murmured  at  work  in  places  from  which  the  veriest 
mudlark  might  have  turned  away  disgusted.  While  thinking 
the  present  volume  too  heavy  tor  general  reatling,  we  are  of 
opinion  tliut  nothing  could  better  extend  an  interest  in  the 
labors,  and  increase  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“  Palestine  Exploration  F und,”  than  a  smaller  one,  present¬ 
ing  the  genial,  dauntless  explorer,  and  the  main  results  of 
his  work,  to  the  public. 

Vi  e  cannot  look  uj)on  this  as  mere  antiquarian  research. 
As  it  catches  the  attention  of  the  world,  it  must  draw  out 
sympathy  tor  the  i>eoj)le  who  still  hold  the  title-deeds  to 
the  land  and  the  city,  so  that  there  may  be  restored  to  them 
the  better  heritage,  to  which  also  they  have  an  indefeasible 
right  —  “  The  atloption  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants 
.  .  .  and  the  promises.” 


OUT  AT  INTEREST. 

When  hard-headed  Roger  North,  the  prudent  merchant, 
brother  of  the  brilliant  Lord  Keejicr  (Tuilfbrd,  came  home 
from  his  selt-iinposed  exile  at  the  Grand  Turk’s  capital, 
nothing  annoyed  or  surprised  liim  more  than  did  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  the  Loudon  goldsmiths.  These  auriferous 
persons  followed  the  new-comer  about,  cap  in  hand,  bobbing 
their  smug  wigs  in  token  of  civic  courtesy,  and  begged 
pertinaciously  to  know  where  his  worship,  brother  to  Mr. 
Attorney-General,  kept  his  money.  The  sturdy  Turkey 
merchant  was  ipiite  disgusted  at  their  im(uisitiveness. 
“  Confound  you  !  ”  he  answered,  in  his  testy  way,  “  where  on 
earth  shouhl  1  keep  it,  except  in  my  own  house  V  ” 

The  truth  was,  that  during  tlie  score  of  years  or  so  that 
Roger  hail  spent  at  Constantinople,  a  great  change,  social 
as  well  as  financial,  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  horizon  of 
English  lilt*.  People,  as  commerce  expanded,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  not  enough  of  hard 
money  in  the  world  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers,  whose  name  is  legion.  We  cannot,  all  of  us, 
carry  our  jienuy  in  our  hand  when  we  go  to  buy  a  penny¬ 
worth.  (Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  convenient  or  necessary 
to  provide  one’s  self  with  the  actual  coin,  real  ringing  gold, 
clinking  silver,  or  resonant  eopjier;  but  in  general  it  is 
botli  pleasanter  and  more  easy  to  give  an  order  on  the  till 
of  some  one  else  ;  to  convey  the  right  to  a  thing,  ratlier  than 
the  thing  itself.  The  old  established  practice  which  Mas¬ 
ter  Nortli  remembered  was  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
simplicity.  Every  well-to-<lo  merchant  had  his  stout  oaken 
colter  or  his  heavy  iron  sale,  and  to  the  security  of  this 
rimitive  savings-bank  he  committed  the  earnings  of  a 
tetiiue.  There  is  something  almost  Arcailian  in  this  moile 
of  investment.  To  lock  up  one’s  gold  broad  pieces  and 
silver  ingots,  one’s  double  joes,  and  Spanish  jiistoles,  and 
French  crowns,  and  to  keep  this  mass  of  idle  specie  until 
the  chance  of  a  good  bargain  turned  up,  is  precisely  what 
would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  unimaginative  man, 
in  love  with  the  wary  jiroverb,  “  Sate  bind,  safe  find.” 

Tliere  were  inconveniences  in  the  old  hoarding  system. 
It  was  not  only  that  thieves  might  break  in  and  steal.  There 
was  comjiaratively  little  risk  of  that  in  a  solid  mercantile 
mansion,  barred,  bolted,  and  watched,  nor  were  the  burglars 
of  the  jieriod  by  any  means  eijual  to  the  accomplished 
artists  of  our  own  time,  with  their  plough-diamonds,  and 
gunpowder,  and  drills  of  hardened  steeL  Rut  kings,  until 
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a  comparatively  late  epoch,  had  an  ugly  knack  of  asking 
for  benevolences,  and  loans,  and  subsidies  —  the  mild  names 
of  which  did  but  gild  the  bitter  pill  of  a  requisition  per- 
emptory  as  that  of  a  modern  army  in  war-time  —  and  how 
could  the  owner  of  a  well-lined  money-chest  hope  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  these  royal  borrowings  and  lieggiicrj? 
And  then,  a  long  delay  might  occur  beloi-e  a  fresh  chance 
of  snapping  up  a  wainload  of  wool,  or  a  dozen  butts  of 
canary,  or  a  freight  of  Holland  napery,  came  in  the  trailer’s 
way.  The  heap  of  inert  treasure  must  often  have  been  as 
jirovoking  a  sight  to  a  bustling  alderman  as  is  to  a  liven*, 
stable  keeper  that  of  a  row  of  unemployed  horses,  “  eatniir 
their  heads  oil'”  in  the  stable.  It  was  troublesome,  tiK).  to 
pay  or  to  receive  payment  when  the  parties  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  had  to  be  attended  by  brawny  |)orters  with  sacks 
wherein  to  carry  bullion,  when  scales  and  weights  were  in 
constant  request,  and  there  was  wrangling  over  lighi  coin, 
and  squabbling  over  clipjieil  coin,  and  two  stout  aiiprenticcs 
were  in  waiting,  cudgel  in  hand,  to  escort  their  master  auJ 
his  money-bags  through  the  cut-purses  and  brawling  biillicj 
who  beset  the  dangerous  streets. 

One  solid  reason  lor  hoarding  money  during  the  Inn" 
continuance  of  the  elastic  period  which  we  call  the  ili.Mle 
Ages,  consisted  in  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  con¬ 
venient  investment.  The  very  idea  of  investing  e.ipital, 
familiar  enough  to  the  richer  citizens  of  both  repubiiciin 
and  imperial  Rome,  had  been  forgotten.  Capital  itselt  was 
not  recognized  as  the  financial  Proteus  which  we  now  know 
it  to  be  capable  of  assuming  all  shapes,  and  of  spurriii.'  on 
every  kind  of  industry.  Indeed,  the  medimval  spirit  was 
hostile  to  its  very  existence.  People  were  supposed  to  live 
upon  their  incomes,  not  to  save  them.  ^Vhateve^  surj)lu9 
remained,  it  was  thought  that  a  good  man  would  give  to 
the  |)oor,  or  to  a  convent  in  want  of  repairs,  or  to  a  church 
that  needed  a  fresh  chancel  or  a  peal  of  bells.  A  verv 
thrifty  person  might  bury  a  crock  of  coin  here  and  there, 
but  the  jiractice  was  not  commendable.  As  for  the  uioi.ev- 
market,  it  w-as  anathema.  There  were  usury  laws,  the 
principle  of  which  was  i<>unded  on  the  Mosaic  jirohibition 
to  exact  interest  for  a  loan,  and  strong  discredit  attucheil  to 
those  who  aviiiled  themselves  of  the  legislators’  reluctant 
toleration.  The  first  lenders  of  money  in  nic(lia*val 
Christendom  were,  of  course,  Jews,  and  they  were  mainly 
a  sort  of  pawnbrokers,  taking  in  pledge  the  crown  jeweb 
of  the  monarch,  the  ruby  earcanet  of  the  countess,  in*  the 
silver  hanajis  and  gilt  apostle  spoons  of  Ids  worship  the 
knight.  The  adventurous  capitalist  who  embarked  his 
means  in  this  traffic  was  hooted  by  the  street  boys,  cuvied 
by  the  jioor,  and  despised  by  the  rich.  Life  for  him  was 
full  of  perils.  On  any  hot  August  evening,  or  when  the 
cold  and  hunger  of  a  mediaival  winter  had  made  the  halt- 
starved  mob  wolfish  and  irritable,  a  sudden  cry  might  he 
set  up  to  “  rabble  the  Jews,”  and  then  came  sack  and 
jilunder,  a  burning  house  apd  a  scramble  for  booty,  and 
well  lor  the  trembling  owner  if  he  and  his  family  esc:i|H;d 
with  whole  bones  out  of  the  turmoil.  Nor  was  jnior  Hcuix-n 
quite  secure  from  his  noblest  customers.  It  a  king  like 
John  chose  to  take  out  his  teeth,  one  by  one,  until  he  ran¬ 
somed  his  wretched  jaw  by  revealing  a  secret  hoard,  or  if  a 
baron  roasteil  him  into  giving  a  receipt  lor  a  debt  unpaid, 
nobotly  seemed  to  be  very  sympathetic  with  the  sulicrir. 
It  was  thought  a  sharp  way  of  doing  business,  a  practical 
joke  carried  rather  far,  but  that  was  all. 

Presently  in  western  Europe  there  ap|x*ared  rivals  for 
the  jirofits  which,  in  spite  of  riots  and  confiscation,  the 
Jews  had  previously  monojiolized.  Tfie  substantial  Imrgh- 
ers  of  Ypres  and  Rruges,  the  rich  trailers  of  N'enicc  and 
Genoa,  began  not  merely  to  put  out  their  hard  cash  at  in¬ 
terest,  but  to  lend  it  with  the  confidence  of  men  who  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  transaction.  Indeed,  the  eitizens  ol  the 
mighty  commercial  republics  of  middle-aged  Italy,  to  whom 
banking  was  a  familiar  science,  when  in  London  and  I’ans 
it  was  unknown,  were  strictly  following  in  the  steps  of  their 
remote  forefathers.  From  a  very  early  date  in  Roman  his¬ 
tory  the  patrician  houses  of  the  city  had  discovered  that 
money  might  be  dealt  in  as  easily,  and  with  jK*rhajts  more 
lucrative  results,  than  any  other  commodity.  The  ycoiuan 
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whose  farm  could  not  be  tilled  without  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  re¬ 
place  those  dead  of  the  cattle  pest,  or  driven  olf  by  the 
Samnite  raiders,  went  to  Fabius  or  Claudius  fur  a  loan.  Tlie 
petty  stall-keeper  waited,  cap  in  hand,  in  the  vestibule,  while 
gome  friendly  freedinan  or  nunible  hanger-on  of  the  great 
family  went  in  to  arrange  for  an  advance  from  my  lord  the 
senator’s  money-chest.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  yeo¬ 
man  and  stall-keejMjr  should  pay  in  person  as  well  as  in  coin  for 
the  accommodation.  Henceforth  they  would  be  numbered 
amonff  the  clients  of  their  illustrious  creditor  “  boys  of  the 
belt,”  henchmen  and  retainers,  to  shout  and  fight  on  the 
Fabian  or  the  Claudian  side ;  to  be  a  l)ody-guard  to  their 
patron  at  stormy  election  times,  and  to  be  ready  to  baek  his 
cause  with  tongue  and  cudgel  against  all  Rome.  If  they 
were  unj)unctual  with  their  interest,  there  were  reaily  means 
of  foreclosure,  and  a  debtor  who  was  hojudessly  in  arrear 
went  shuddering  down,  he  .and  his,  into  the  damp  dungeons 
below  my  lord’s  mansion,  there  to  suder  from  cold  and  low 
diet,  and  perluaps  the  rack,  since  the  creditor  enforced  his 
own  jail  discipline,  and  laid  down  his  own  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  (lefaulters.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  system  as  this,  combined  with  the  un- 
erjual  distribution  of  comjuered  lands,  the  Roman  nobility 
became  so  strong  and  wealthy,  as  almost  to  defy  the  combi¬ 
nation  against  them  of  people  and  emperor. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  media; val  times,  the  wheels  of  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  progress  were  sorely  clogged  and 
kanipered  hy  the  awkward  traditions  of  the  time.  It  was 
possible  to  be  very  rich  in  kind,  and  to  lie  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  ludicrously  ill  proviiled  with  coin.  'Hie  healthy  and 
quick  flow  of  the  circulating  medium  in  these  latter  years  is 
apt  to  make  us  oblivious  or  impatient  of  the  troubles  of  our 
ancestors.  Silver  and  gold  did  not  then,  as  now,  go  like 
lite-bloo  1  through  the  land,  answering  every  lieat  of  the  fi- 
nanci.al  pulse.  A  “  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  reii,,” 
bus  a  wealthy  sound  as  we  hear  his  station  trolled  out  in  the 
gong;  but  though  fifty  hams  swung  in  the  wood-smoke  of 
his  capacious  chimney,  though  the  slieej)  on  his  leas  were  to 
be  retdvoned  by  hundreds,  and  fat  red  oxen  lowed  in  the 
wet  meadows  where  the  brook  ran  prattling  down,  even  the 
enviable  Kentish  yeoman  had  very  little  inoiU'y  stowed  away 
in  the  blue  worsted  stocking  fast  l(K-ked  in  the  oaken  box. 
He  could  feed,  and  did  feed,  fitly  men  and  women,  and 
could  store  uj)  grain  anil  wood  and  oak  timber,  but  his  deal¬ 
ings  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  barter,  than  of  genuine 
buying  and  selling. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jewish  laws,  and  those  of  lla- 
Loniet’s  Koran,  have  forbidden  usnrv,  and  yet  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  money-lenders  and  money-dealers  of  five  centuries  ago 
were  Moors  and  Jews,  the  faithful  of  the  syn.agogue  and  the 
believers  who  left  their  slippers  in  the  porch  of  the  mosque. 
Spanish  Moslems  and  scattered  Israelites  furnished  funds 
for  the  wars  and  pageants  of  South  Europe,  as  Milan  and 
Florence  replenished  the  purse  of  the  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
pensive  Edward  the  Tliird. 

Borrowed  money  was  a  costly  luxury  in  the  ^Middle  Ages. 
True,  there  were  statutes  which  limited  the  interest,  but 
then  when  one  man  wants  money,  and  another  has  got  it, 
it  is  surely  easy  to  elude  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  be  nailed 
to  the  pillory,  to  have  one’s  ears  clipped,  and  Ire  br.andedby 
the  hangman,  were  disagreeable  consequences  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  bargain,  but  then  how  seldom  could  these  formidji- 
ble  penalties  have  been  enforced  ?  It  was  for  everybody’s 
benefit  that  things  .should  go  on  smotUhly.  High  profits 
were  m,ade,  in  the  day's  of  old,  by  lending  money  in  pledge, 
but  to  the  present  hour  the  trade  has  continued  to  be  cold¬ 
ly  regarded  by  the  outside  world.  Pawnbrokers  are  not 
popular.  A  money-lender  of  the  true  stamp  comes  into 
courts  of  justice  with  somewhat  of  Shylock’s  ill  repute,  and 
when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  young  scanq)  proves  too  clever 
even  for  thj  trained  cunning  of  the  man  of  cent-per-cent, 
the  world  laughs  indulgently,  as  when  some  astute  wizard 
of  the  dark  ages  che.ated  the  foul  fiend.  TTie  man  who  bor¬ 
rows  is  sure  of  more  sympathy  than  he  who  lends.  To  fore¬ 
close  is  li.arsh.  Distraint  is  a  process  disagreeable  to  the 
lookers-on.  Still  more  was  this  the  case  a  few  centuries 
back.  The  “  great  ’oneyers,”  the  gold-compelling  exchan¬ 


gers  in  whose  respectable  company  Sir  John  Falstaff  vowed 
in  future  to  quafl'  his  decorous  flagons  of  sac-k,  were  thought 
to  earn  their  gains  after  a  fashion  that  was  intrinsic^y 
wicked,  and  men  shook  their  heads  as  the  usurer’s  sumptiv- 
ous  funeral  went  by,  let  the  gray  friars  chant  their  loudest, 
and  the  tapers  flare  in  endless  line. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  good  deal  of  c.ash  was  bor¬ 
rowed  on  the  security  of  land,  and  a  goixl  many  estates 
changed  hands.  Many  gentlemen  of  miKlerate  property 
were  dazzled  by  the  reports  as  to  El  Dorado,  and  either 
joined  companies  of  adventurers  eager  to  colonize  some  poi^ 
tion  of  the  New  AVorld,  or  fitted  out  ships  to  prt'v  upon 
Spanish  commerce.  These  semi-piratical  enterprises  de¬ 
manded  ready  money,  and  many  broad  acres  held  in  fee- 
simple,  with  many  a  gray  manor-house  nestling  among  its 
elms,  were  melted  down  in  the  crucible  whence  Hope  prom¬ 
ised  to  e.xtract  the  ingots  of  the  wonderful  Western  Indies. 
Tlie  heavy  fines  and  crushing  assessments  imposed  by  Crom¬ 
well’s  major-generals  on  malignants,  comjHdled  numbers  of 
royalists  to  mortgage  estates  that  they  never  h.ad  the  means 
to  redeem,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  Fmgland  passed 
at  that  time  from  the  hands  of  its  former  proprietors.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneously,  Britannia  herself  apjx'arcd  in  the  market 
as  a  Ixirrower.  The  first  public  creditors  had  very  little  idea  of 
their  own  position  with  respect  to  the  many-headed  debtor 
to  whom  they  lent  a  few  hundred  jxiunds  at  a  time.  They 
trusted  the  worshipful  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer,  or 
they  obliged  his  honor  the  Teller,  or  they  droiiiH'd  their  mite 
into  the  ever-ready  hand  of  the  Ix>rd  Iligh  Treasurer,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  would  have  offered  the  same  accommodation 
to  a  great  merchant,  whose  wool  has  not  yet  been  paid  for 
by  his  Genoese  customers. 

The  theory  of  the  national  debt,  as  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  and  its  outlay,  was  formerly  a  very  simj)le  one.  The 
king,  out  of  his  own  revenues,  was  supposed  to  keep  up  in 
time  of  peace  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  It  was 
for  him  to  pay  the  judges,  and  such  other  functionaries,  few, 
indeed,  as  were  directly  dependent  on  the  crown,  to  provide 
for  the  civil  needs  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  were  not  self-supporting.  As  these  costs  and 
charges  gradually  increased.  Parliament  had  to  vote  grants 
in  aid  of  the  royal  purse,  and  as  the  ministers  of  state,  like 
other  persons,  often  outran  the  eonstable,  a  little  friendly 
Iielp  from  London  citizens  was  frequently  required. 

Gradually,  as  the  nation  grew  richer  and  more  restless, 
it  became  customary  to  lend  spare  cash  and  su{K‘rtluous  sav¬ 
ings  to  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  Tlie  lenders  must  have 
well  understooil  the  personal  character  of  this  unprincipled 
recipient  of  their  hard-earned  coin.  King  Charles,  as 
Macaulay  tells  us,  broke  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  princes  whose  worst  deeds  are  gently  done. 
Tlie  king,  as  king,  borrowed,  and  he  could  not  pay  the 
principal,  nor  was  the  interest  always  forthcoming.  There 
was  the  French  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  there  was  Nell 
Gy  wnn,  there  were  other  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  hust¬ 
ling  and  struggling  with  importunate  courtiers  for  a  share 
of  the  royal  plunder.  Mliitehall  was  as  bare  of  ready  money 
as  mijht  be  expected  from  a  palace  where  Barbara  Palmer 
and  Maria  Mancini  were  in  authority  over  a  weak  and  lav¬ 
ish  monarch,  and  whence  the  king  could  draw  ujion  the  ex¬ 
chequer  as  a  country  gentleman  draws  ujion  his  banker. 
But  there  was  corn  in  Egypt.  Tliere  was  cash  in  England, 
and  the  newly-established  |)ost-oflice  was  a  paying  concern, 
and  the  chimney  money  brought  in  its  solid  half-million 
with  a  certainty  equal  to  that  of  the  curses  with  which  cot¬ 
tagers  pursued  those  who  gathered  it,  and  already  the  in¬ 
come  of  England  began  to  show  the  strange  elasticity  which 
has  since  kept  her  head  above  water  through  long  wars  and 
fierce  domestic  discontent. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  ‘‘Little  Britain,”  speaks  of  an 
English  optimist  who  never  failed  to  prove  that  the  public 
debt  with  which  his  country  was  burdened  was,  in  effect,  a 
great  national  bulwark  and  blessing.  More  natural,  per¬ 
haps,  to  an  ill-regulated  mind  was  the  surprise  exjwessed  by 
the  Persian  ambassador  that  the  debt  should  endure  when 
the  unexampled  park  of  artillery  at  Woolwich  was  compe¬ 
tent,  if  wisely  employed,  to  blow  liabilities  and  creditors 
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into  infinite  space.  But  really,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
Tenience  which  consols  afford  to  the  large  and  timid 
rentier  class,  to  nervous  old  gentlewomen,  quiet  widows, 
wary  trustees,  and  the  like,  it  almost  seems  as  if  supposing 
no  national  debt  to  exist  for  the  comfort  of  these  deserv¬ 
ing  persons,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  one. 

It  is  very  nice  and  pleasant  to  have  within  one’s  grasp  a 
certainty.  The  humblest  fund-holder,  who  puts  his  little 
all  into  the  Three-per-cents,  has  his  annual  pittance  better 
assured  to  him  than  had  the  longest-headed  capitalist  of  the 
Whittington  times.  Dividend-day  will  bring  to  him,  with 
machine-like  regularity,  tlie  moderate  fhiits  of  his  loan  to 
sea-encompassed  Albion.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  the 
importance  that  beseems  the  possessor  of  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  is  tlie  fractional  proprietor  of  a  first  mortgage 
on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  then  this  unimpeach¬ 
able  security  is  attended  by  its  usual  shadow,  whose  name 
is  Low  Interest  Three  per  cent,  with  the  funds  at  over 
ninety,  is  but  poor  consideration  for  the  giving  up  of  all 
one’s  substance. 

Capital  is,  indeed,  a  magic  wand,  that  can  do  nearly 
every  thing,  but  which  it  needs  a  skilled  hand  to  manipu¬ 
late.  High  interest  in  dazzling  raiment  lil^e  a  spangled 
harlequin,  walks  the  money-market  hand  in  hand  with  bad 
security.  Many  are  found,  not  unnaturally,  to  run  after  the 
glittering  impostor,  and  to  take  his  tinsel  and  paste  jewels 
for  genuine  gold  and  gems.  There  are  several  ^uth  Amer¬ 
ican  republics,  certain  gold-mining  and  railwav  companies, 
land  companies,  water  companies,  the  Great  Laputa  Joint 
Stock,  and  the  G(jlconda  Extension,  which  are  always  flash¬ 
ing  their  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  before  the  eyes  of  clergy¬ 
men  with  some  ptjunds  and  more  olive  branches,  of  the 
relicts  of  Indian  colonels,  and  of  the  general  public.  Tlie 
temptation  is  crutjly  alluring.  Never  did  silvery  bait  twirl 
more  liewitcliingly  liefore  a  basking  pike  than  doi*s  the 
bribe  of  two  or  three  extra  hundreds  a  year  sparkle  before 
a  lady  of  contracted  income,  with  three  or  four  ambitious 
daughters,  and  a  brace  of  sons  whom  she  would  like  to  see 
transtbriued  into  a  bishop  and  a  major-general.  She  must, 
she  really  must,  as  she  declares  (with  the  full  consent  of  the 
chorus  of  daughters,  growing  old  at  Dullington,  and  eager 
to  cxliibit  their  charms  on  a  wider  stage),  sell  out  of  tliosc 
stupid  Consols,  and  give  notice  to  leave  the  melancholy  red¬ 
brick  house,  and  “  brighten  up  ”  with  increased  means.  So 
she  closes  her  account  with  Britannia,  and  becomes  the 
creditor  of  his  highness  the  Nawab  of  Needleput,  or  helps 
the  republic  of  .Santa  Impecuniosa  to  make  war  on  its  ene¬ 
mies,  domestic  and  foreign.  For  a  time  she  gets  thumping 
dividends.  But  when  me  insolvent  rajali  takes  his  last 
dram  of  opium,  or  the  rebels  succeed  in  bringing  to  drum¬ 
head  court-martial  all  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  South 
American  commonwealth,  then  comes  a  crash,  with  unpaid 
coupons,  closed  shutters,  and  the  ruin  of  simple  investors. 

It  is  not  so  easy  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  back  to 
find  a  sure  investment  to  bring  in,  say,  five  per  cent  on 
small  terms  of  money.  Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  buy,  on  easy  terms,  a  rent-charge  on  the  estate  of  some 
nobleman  of  great  landed  possessions,  just  as  five  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  purchase  a  “  corrody  ”  in 
some  abbey,  and  thenceforth  to  liave  beef,  and  beer,  and 
white  bread,  a  cell,  and  two  yearly  suits  of  clothes,  for  the 
residue  of  one’s  life.  But  peers  manage  matters  otherwise 
now  than  was  the  rule  when  Hogarth  etched  his  grim  por¬ 
traitures  of  manners.  There  are  still  some  coroneted 
spendthrifts,  but  their  nets  no  longer  enclose  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  fish  welcome  to  their  great-great-grandfathers, 
and  who  paid  their  thousand  or  two  of  hard  guineas  for  an 
annual  slice  of  my  lord’s  rents.  And  though  a  mortgage 
on  minor  properties  is  often  obtainable,  small  estates  are 
often  so  wrapped  up  in  sheepskin,  and  prior  claims,  and 
ambiguous  settlements,  so  bemuddled  as  to  their  title  deeds, 
and  so  h.azy  as  to  their  practical  value,  that  a  lender  who 
has  nothing  to  throw  away  in  the  law  courts  does  not  in¬ 
variably  find  it  facile  to  exercise  the  stringent  powers  which 
Themis  presumably  gives  him. 

Great  gains  arc  often  made  in  a  quiet  way.  Indeed,  the 
people  who  have  the  knack  of  absorbing,  not  dishonestly, 


the  lion’s  share  in  every  bargain,  are  precisely  those  who  i 
would  blush  to  find  their  doings  noised  abroad  by  the 
blatant  trumpet  of  fame.  There  are  steady,  church-joiner  ' 
men  in  England,  who  turn  all  that  they  touch  into  gold  tor 
their  private  jxxikets.  They  wrong  no  one,  but  their  clear 
brains,  their  strong  will,  and  their  command  of  cash,  (riy^ 
them  the  whij>-hand  of  those  with  whom  they  deal.'’ In 
France  this  is  still  more  the  case.  If  there  be  one  person¬ 
age  whom  our  lively  neighbors  regard  as  tlie  incarnation 
of  respectability,  that  personage  is  the  notary.  And,  it' 
there  be  a  choice,  the  provincial  notary  is  a  shade  more 
respect.able  than  even  his  jauntier  brother  of  Paris.  He 
is  a  government  officer  to  begin  with,  and,  therefore,  his  ! 
sleek  hciid  is  surrounded  by  the  nimbus  that  belonged,  till 
lately,  in  Gaul,  to  every  bureaucratic  functionary.  Then  -i 
his  charge  is  worth  money.  He  might  forfeit  it  if  he  mis¬ 
behaved.  Were  he  in  debt  he  must  sell  it.  He  keeps  it, 
and  is  therefore  solvent  and  well-conducted.  He  is  lb^ 
bidden  by  law  to  speculate  with  his  private  funds.  He  sits  ^ 
on  the  marguilliers’  bench  at  the  parish  church ;  he  wears 
s{K)tle8s  black,  and  a  crumpled  white  cravat  of  unstarched  I 
cambric  ;  he  wears  gold-rimmed  sjiectacles,  with  jierhaps  a  I 
green  shade  as  well,  and  in  the  button-hole  of  his  brown  | 
greatcoat  there  is  an  inch  of  that  precious  red  ribbon  that  I ; 
a  Frenchman  loves  to  look  upon.  Nothing  is  more  fittin» 
tlian  that  those  who  have  savings  to  invest,  and  they  are 
very  many  in  tlirifty  Gaul,  should  repose  boundless  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  notary’s  advice. 

Notaries  grow  rich,  as  woodcocks  were  once  supposed  to 
grow  fat,  by  suction.  The  laborer,  whether  he  works  in  an 
office  or  a  field,  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  is  fair  that  the  j 
scrivener  should  live  by  Mammon’s  altar.  But  what  en-  I 
riches  the  notary  above  ordinary  men  is  the  engrossing  pas-  j 
sion  of  i)oor  Frenchmen  for  land.  A  peasant,  who  hears  j 
of  fields  in  the  market,  will  give  as  much  as  a  hundred  ! 
pounds  an  acre  for  the  freehold  of  sterile  soil  out  of  which  j 
It  tiikes  the  toil  of  Hercules  to  make  a  living.  He  will  ; 
work  persistently,  stubbornly,  almost  savagely,  to  wrinj 
every  sack  of  jiotatoes  and  barrel  of  coarse  wine  out  of  his  ] 
sandy  fields  and  stony  vineyard.  To  get  more  out  of  the 
land  he  sacrifices  others  besides  himself.  His  willing  wife  I 

slaves  and  drudges  like  a  London  cab-horse,  and  changes  { 

with  hideous  rajiidity  from  a  young  to  ain  old  woman,  over 
the  daily  task  in  all  weathers.  His  children  toil  more  than 
is  good  for  the  straightening  of  young  backs  and  the  shape¬ 
liness  of  tender  limbs,  in  the  service  of  that  Moloch  of  a 
farm.  Up  at  earliest  dawn,  busy  till  dark  night,  scraping 
and  haggling,  pinching  and  saving,  the  whole  family  strug¬ 
gle  on,  spending  as  little  as  they  can,  making  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  to  them.  But,  “  sic  vos  non  vobis,”  might  be  the 
motto  of  the  F rench  peasantry.  These  poor  folks  practise 
the  severest  self-denial,  and  display  an  almost  heroic  cour¬ 
age  as  workers,  for  the  emolument,  less  of  themselves,  than  ; 
of  the  notary.  Of  the  notary  or  of  “  his  friend  in  the  city,”  ; 
who  found  the  exorbitant  purchase  money  for  the  meadows  | 
beside  the  brook,  who  lent  wherewith  to  buy  the  cows,  and  J 
the  horse  to  replace  old  Quatreblanes  when  he  fell  lame, 
and  who  advanced  the  portion  of  the  married  daughter  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  nearest  town  as  a  petty  shopkeeper.  Ike 
interest  is  high,  but  then  Monsieur  Deslunettes  gently  de¬ 
plores  that  his  invisible  client  exacts  a  large  return  for  the 
cash  lent,  and  money,  as  the  peasant  very  well  knows,  is 
scarce.  So  Jacques  goes  home,  and  works  furiously,  and  - 
lives  as  hard  as  he  works,  under  the  spur  of  his  fierce  land- 
hunger,  and  loves  the  barren  soil  which  he  could  sell,  and  r 
well,  to-morrow,  only  tliat  he  prefers  to  toil  on,  and  so  ^ 
much  the  better  for  canny,  comfortable  Monsieur  Ueslu- 
nettes.  A  very  scrupulous  person,  with  a  lively  imagination, 
might  follow  with  much  curiosity  and  with  occasional  con¬ 
sternation,  the  fortunes  of  the  money  he  had  invested.  It  , 
would  be  found  now  and  tlien  to  have  assumed  odd  forms.  | 
Even  loans  to  governments  may  do  much  evil,  as  well  as  j 
good.  The  cash  of  some  benevolent  man,  whose  utmost 
wrath  against  the  flies  would  only  lead  him,  like  the  butch¬ 
er’s  daughter  described  by  Corporal  Trim,  to  drive  them 
away,  not  to  kill  them,  assists  somebody  to  set  themselves  up 
in  mitraiUetiset  and  sword-bayonets.  Harmless  Mrs.  Gmn- 
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dy’s  savings  m  to  purchase  grapeshot  and  Greek  fire.  But 
fortunately  for  their  own  peace  of  mind  investors  rarely 
distract  themselves  by  inquisitive  speculations  as  to  what 
becomes  of  their  money  when  they  have  once  put  it  out  at 
interest. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  reported  to  be  once  more  about  to  try 
his  late  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Mr.  Aptommas,  the  English  harpist,  has  had  such  suc¬ 
cess  in  Berlin  that  be  has  been  engaged  by  Herr  Ullman  ibr 
a  tour  in  Genu  any. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  has  resolved  to  visit  this  country  at 
the  close  of  next  summer,  and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
his  recollections  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Jerrold. 

The  veteran  basso.  Signor  Tamburini,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  has  been  singing  the  aria  d’entrata  of 
the  Count  from  Bellini’s  “  Somnambula ;  ”  and  as  well,  it  is 
affirmed,  as  he  first  sang  it  in  1827,  when  the  air  was  com- 
ptsed  expressly  for  him  by  Bellini.  So  the  Nice  journals 
alHrm. 

A  STUDENT  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  who  was  fined 
a  guinea  for  disturbing  his  class,  last  week,  paid  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  hall-pence,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being 
occupied  in  counting  over  the  amount.  This  singular  mode 
of  “  serving  out  ”  the  professor  who  inflicted  tlie  fine  was 
carried  out  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  class,  by  whom  the 
amount  had  been  subscribed. 

Mr.  Sala  in  an  autobiographical  preface  to  a  collection 
of  his  magazine  papers,  informs  the  world  that  his  “  original 
tin  was  committed  in  the  columns  of  the  Family  Hendd,  in 
1845 ; "  but  that  he  was  first  led  to  “  the  adoption  of  the 
profession  of  letters  as  a  serious  and  responsible  vocation,” 
by  the  success  of  an  article  published  in  Household  Words 
in  1851. 

The  Carnival  in  Paris  was  a  failure  this  year.  There 
were  no  marks  of  rejoicing.  Many  workmen  devoted  a 
day’s  wages  to  the  national  subscription.  The  aspect  of  the 
city  was  by  some  declared  to  be  an  indication  in  France  of 
the  death  of  this  original  pagan  feast.  There  were  no 
masks  in  the  streets.  The  police  appear  to  have  discour¬ 
aged  tlie  Jtte. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  five  or  six  poems  of 
Heine,  equal  to  his  very  best,  are  kept  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  secretaire  of  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  who  refuses  to  publish  them  on  account  of  their  person¬ 
al  and  intimate  tone.  Surely,  it  is  a  mistake  to  risk  the 
destruction  of  these  poems  by  keeping  them  in  MS.  They 
should  be  made  public,  though  the  name  of  the  friend  they 
were  written  to  may  well  remain  a  secret. 

Another  Paris  celebrity  has  gone  on.  Tlie  death  is 
announced  of  the  telescope  man  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  who  used 
to  allow  you  to  have  a  penny  look  at  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
kc.,  at  the  [ledestal  of  Henri  IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  He  has 
held  the  occupation  since  1815,  and  made  a  very  good  thing 
of  it.  In  tbrmer  years  wedding  parties  comin<;*lrom  church 
used  to  stop  on  the  Pont  Neufi  and  the  popular  astronomer 
always  managed  to  show  the  happy  couple  their  honeymoon 
in  broad  daylight. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  says  the  Athenreum,  has  presented 
t)  foe  Prime  Minister  a  memorial,  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
claims  of  Mr.  R.  II.  Horne  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
foe  pensions  awarded  fr.nn  the  Civil  List  in  recognition  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  o.her  public  services.  Among:  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  co-signatories  are  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Swin- 
hurne,  Mr.  Rosseui,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Prof. 
Owen,  and  Miss  Harriet  Martincau. 

The  latest  London  swindle  discovered  is  a  curiously 
clever  and  heartless  one.  Some  one  has  got  up  a  story 


that  the  1864  pennies  are  too  good,  gold  having  entered 
into  them  by  mistake,  and  that  the  post-office  will  give  six¬ 
pence  each  for  them.  The  story  being  swallowed,  the  con¬ 
federates  offer  their  victims  —  generally  newsboys  and 
children  —  to  sell  them  the  pennies  for  fivepence,  leaving 
them  a  penny  profit.  The  poor  lads,  who  have  evidently 
not  profited,  like  Sam  Weller,  by  the  early  education  of  the 
streets,  hurry  to  the  post-office,  to  find  that  all  pennies  are 
alike.  After  all,  though,  scores  of  educated  people  believe 
in  the  value  of  a  million  effaced  postage-stamps. 

A  tragedian  writes  as  follows  to  a  London  paper :  “  In 
view  of  the  popularity  attending  the  late  Mr.  Robertson’s 
system  of  monosyllabic  titles,  I  propose  that  some  of  our 
other  plays  be  renamed  in  accordance  with  modern  tastes. 

I  do  not  claim  this  as  a  novelty,  as  it  has  long  been  a  prac¬ 
tice  for  old  plots  to  appear  with  new  titles.  I  append  a  few 
specimens :  — 

Old  Xame.  New  Name. 

The  Tempest . Storm 

The  Merchant  of  Venice . Trade, 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing . Fuss. 

Notre  Dame . Church. 

The  House  on  the  Bridge . Toll. 

Uncle’s  Will . Beer. 

Autumn  Manoeuvres . Muddle. 

The  Irish  Lion . Bull. 

King  John . Bright. 

Good  for  Nothing . Gladstone. 

I  could  mention  many  more,  only  I  can’t  think  of  them.” 

Among  other  strange  visitors  to  Paris,  the  Liherte  notices 
the  presence  of  the  IVince  Scanderbeg,  accused  by  some, 
says  that  Pjjper,  of  being  a  mere  adventurer  named  George 
Castriot.  The  Liberte  is,  of  course,  ignorant  that  Castriot, 
or  Castriota,  is  the  name  of  the  Scanilerbegs,  and  that  the 

great  Albanian  chief  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Scanderbeg, 

or  the  Bey  Alexander,  was  George  Castriota.  The  present 

Prince  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Rue 
dll  Bel  Respiro,  at  the  top  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  the 
following  description  is  given  of  his  household.  His  con¬ 
cierge  is  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Epirus, 
wears  a  fez  and  a  leather  apron,  and  when  oil'  duty  follows 
the  profession  of  a  cobbler.  Two  staff  officers  accompany 
I  his  Highness,  their  principal  occupation  being  to  keep  the 
forty  guns  with  which  the  Prince  usually  travels  in  good 
order.  There  is  a  captain  of  the  guards,  who  cleans  his 
master’s  boots,  introtluces  visitors,  and  sings  Albanian 
songs  —  songs  which,  like  the  “  Tambourgi  1  'Tambourgi  I  ” 
which  Byron  heard  screamed  by  “  the  wild  Albanians  kit¬ 
tled  to  the  knee,”  appear  to  have  left  no  agreeable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  editor  of  tne  Liberie.  The  captain  is  dressed  in 
a  tight-fitting  blue  frock-coat,  wears  high  boots,  a  fez, 
numerous  decorations,  and  carries  an  ornamented  gun  en 
bandouliere. 

A  foreign  journal  says  it  is  a  sign  of  a  perhaps  excep¬ 
tional  return  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  affairs  in  the 
French  capital  that  the  sparrows  are  beginning  to  go  back 
to  their  old  haunts  and  habits  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  of  Paris  in  former 
times  to  watch  tlie  hosts  of  birds  in  the  public  gardens  gath¬ 
ering  around  the  visitors,  and  fearlessly  picking  up  the 
crumbs  of  bread  which  every  true  Parisian  carried  with  him 
in  his  afternoon  stroll  for  the  delectation  of  “  les  petits  oise- 
aux.”  But  with  the  war  the  birds,  like  their  protectors,  fell 
upon  evil  times.  When  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was 
transformed  into  a  military  camp,  the  majority  of  the  birds, 
finding  their  tranquillity  strangely  disturbed,  flew  away  in 
search  of  quieter  quarters.  Those  that  remained  during 
the  siege  were  killed  and  eaten,  and  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  there  was  not  a  bird  in  any  of  the  gardens  of  the 
city.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  sparrows, 
blackbirds,  and  wood-pigeons  again  took  possession  of  the 
Tuileries  garden,  and  chirped  as  merrily  as  if  the  Imperial 
flag  still  floated  over  the  clock-tower.  Then  came  the 
burning  of  the  pal.ice,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  disaster 
the  trees  were  once  more  tenantless,  save  for  a  few  scorched 
fledglings  found  in  the  ruined  nests.  From  that  day,  it  is 
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said,  neither  blackbirds,  wood-pigeons,  nor  ring-doves  have 
been  seen  in  the  garden.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the 
past  summer  to  reintroduce  tlicm,  but  the  couples  brought  flew 
away  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from  the  cage.  The  spar¬ 
rows,  more  ho])eful  of  the  futiu'e,  have,  however,  returned  with 
the  early  spring,  and  with  tliem  has  reappeared  the  familiar 
form  of  the  apprivoiseur,  with  his  j)enny  roll  of  bread 
and  his  ehanging  circle  of  unceremonious  guests. 

Millaud,  the  banker  and  newspaper  speculator,  who  died 
recently  in  Paris,  and  who  founded  the  Paris  Petit  Journal, 
which  at  one  time  had  a  daily  circulation  of  nearly  half  a 
million  copies,  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  liberal  advertising.  One  day  he  had  at  his  t.able 
nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  Paris  dailies.  They 
conversed  about  advertising.  Millaud  asserted  that  the 
most  wortliless  articles  could  be  sold  in  vast  quantities,  if 
liberally  advertised.  Emile  de  Girardin,  of  Ln  Presse,  who 
was  present,  took  issue  with  him  on  the  subject.  “  What 
will  you  bet,”  exclaimed  Millaud,  “  that  I  cannot  sell  in  one 
week  one  hundred  thousand  francs’  worth  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cabbage-seed  under  the  pretext  that  it  will  produce 
mammoth  cabbage  heads  ?  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  advertise 
it  at  once  in  a  whole-page  insertion  of  the  daily  papers  of 
this  city.”  Girardin  replied  that  he  would  give  him  a  page 
in  his  paper  for  nothing  if  he  should  win  his  wager.  Tlie 
other  newspajier  {lublishers  agree;l  to  do  the  same  thing. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  week  they  impiired  of  Millaud  how 
the  cabbage-seed  had  flourished.  lie  showed  them  his 
books  triumphantly,  and  satisfled  them  that  he  had  sold 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  he  promised,  while  orders  were 
still  pouring  in ;  but  he  said  tiie  Joke  must  stop  there,  and 
no  further  orders  would  be  filled. 

Of  all  the  cliscovcries  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
German  professors,  one  just  published  by  Prof.  Schmidt 
may  claim  to  rank  among  the  most  singular.  Hearing 
Herr  Rubinstein  play  at  a  concert,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  count  the  notes  which  that  famous  pianitte  h<ad  played 
by  heart,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  62,990,  fully  justi¬ 
fying  therefore  an  assertion  previously  made  by  the  ph.ysi- 
ologist  Hiring,  that  a  pianiste’s  calling  lays  about  the 
heaviest  tax  of  any  upon  the  memory.  Herr  Schmidt  was, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  this  enumeration.  Applying 
Austrian  neukreutzers  as  a  dynamometer,  he  tested  the 
pressure  requisite  to  strike  a  key  on  Herr  Rubinstein’s 
piano,  and  found  it  to  be  equivalent  to  24  neukreutzers, 
which  is  2^  ounce.  The  force  exerted  by  the  pinnvtte  in 
playing  the  62,!i00-aote  piece  he  therefrom  calculated  to 
amount  to  nearly  944  cwt.  Herr  Schmidt  then  intruded 
into  Herr  von  lliilow’s  room  and  tried  his  pi.ano,  which  has 
a  hanler  touch,  but  which  no  doubt  Herr  Rubinstein  could 
have  playetl  on  perfectly  well.  Here  the  pressure  would 
have  amounted  to  llSj'j-  cwt.  The  discovery  may  be  of 
interest  to  pianists  who  are  unaware  how  great  an  effort  of 
muscle  they  go  tluamgh  in  playing  a  piece,  but  surely  it  re¬ 
quires  a  German  protessor  to  draw  such  a  lesson  from  a 
concert. 

The  Geoloffkal  Magazine  has  an  unexpected  review  of 
Mr.  Lelaud’s  “  Gaudeamus.”  “  It  may  astound  some  of  our 
readers,”  says  the  Geological  Magazine,  “  to  see  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal  a  notice  of  a  book  with  such  a  title  as  the 
above ;  we  must,  therefore,  at  once  explain  that  Scheffel’s 
poems,  as  translated  by  Leland,  are  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  every  geologist’s  library,  and  the  English  edition  being 
small,  it  can  conveniently  be  put  into  every  geologist’s  pock¬ 
et  or  knapsack,  'llien,  when  the  way  proves  long,  and  the 
load  of  rucks  or  fossils  weari.some,  he  will  find  it  is  good  to 
sit  down  on  the  first  couvenient  seat  by  the  wayside,  and 
having  taken  out  his  pipe  and  his  ‘  Gaudeamus,’  he  will  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Leland’s  directions,  and  say  to  his  companion  if  he 
have  one,  —  or  to  himself  if  he  have  none,  —  ‘  Let  us  be 
joliy.’ 

“  Mr.  Leland  writes :  ‘  Joseph  Victor  Schefiel  is  at  present 
the  most  {lopular  poet  in  Germany,  and  “  without  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  such,  these  ballads,  though  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  form  in  their  connexion  a  droll  history  of  the  world 
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and  of  humanity ;  advancing  from  the  early  outburst  of 
granite  and  basalt,  through  the  bowlder  of  Gneiss  to  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Megatherium.  Man  then  apjiears  as  a 
dweller  in  the  pre-historic  Swiss  lake  dwelling  on  poles, 
where  he  bitterly  bewails  the  misfortune  of  being  a  pioneer 
of  civilization,  and  as  one  born  before  the  invention  of  mod¬ 
ern  comforts.”’ 

“  There  appear  to  be  songs  to  suit  all  tastes ;  but  two  have 
especially  delighted  us,  both  by  their  originality  and  the  es- 
cellence  of  their  rhythm. 

“  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  thanking  Mr.  Leland 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  this  most  amusing  collection 
of  ballads,  and  wishing  it  may  be  as  well  received  as  his 
former  publications,  ‘  Hans  Breitmann,’  and  other  ballads. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  ‘  the  geological 
songs  owe  their  origin  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  geoloev 
which  Pastor  Schmezer  d^ivered  at  the  time.  Scheflel 
regularly  attended  these  lectures  of  his  friend,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  certain  to  find  as  regularly  on  the  following  morninv 
of  his  lecture  a  poetical  resume'  of  it  on  his  desk,  in  the 
form  of  a  humorous  poem.’  ” 


TIIE  CARPENTER. 


O  Lord,  at  Joseph’s  humble  bcnrli. 

Thy  hands  did  handle  saw  and  plane ; 
Thy  hammer  nails  did  drive  and  clench,  - 
Avoiding  knot  and  humoring  grain. 


That  thon  didst  seem,  thou  wast  indeed ; 

In  S|)ort  thy  tools  thou  didst  not  use ; 
Nor,  hel])ing  hind’s  or  fisher’s  neetl. 

The  laborer’s  hire,  too  nice,  refuse. 


Lord,  might  I  be  hut  as  a  saw, 

A  plane,  a  chisel,  in  thy  hand  !  — 
No,  Lord  !  I  take  it  hack  in  awe  — 
Such  prayer  for  me  is  far  too  grand. 


I  pray,  O  Master,  let  me  lie. 

As  on  thy  lameh  the  favored  wood ; 
Thy  saw,  thy  plane,  tliy  chisel  ply. 
And  work  me  into  something  good. 


No,  no :  ambition,  holy-high. 

Urges  for  more  than  l)Oth  to  pray  : 
Come  in,  O  gracious  Force,  I  cry  — 

O  workman,  share  ray  shed  of  clay. 


Then  I,  at  bench,  or  desk,  or  oar. 

With  last  or  ni-cdle,  net  or  pen. 

As  thou  in  Nazareth  of  yore. 

Shall  do  the  Father’s  will  again. 

George  MacDoxaid. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  gives  new  life  to  the 
hair. 

Throat  Affections  and  Hoarseness. — All  snfferrag 
from  Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  lloarsenrss  will  agreeaUt 
surprised  at  the  almost  immediate  relief  alforded  by  the  use  d 
“  Broum’t  Bronchial  Troches." 

The  standard  relish  universally  adopted  by  the  best  judj^u 
is  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce.  You  cu 
obtain  this  fine  article  of  any  first-class  grocer  for  only 
cents  p.-r  pint  bottle. 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  Ped,  k 
regard  to  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia. 


